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How Long Is the Haul to Your 
best Markets? 


F you are a manufacturer whose product has what is commonly 

called ‘‘national distribution”, the probabilities are that more of 
your goods are sold within a radius of 500 miles of the Port of Newark 
than in any other section of the United States. 





















Forty-two million people make up this market. It is by far the 
best market for all products of general consumption—food, clothing, 
fuel, furniture, musical instruments, household appliances and every 
conceivable necessity or luxury that finds a place in the modern 
scheme of living 7 

The Port of Newark offers you central location in the heart of 
this market, within overnight motor trucking distance of all the 
leading cities of the Atlantic Seaboard, from Baltimore to Boston; 
direct contact with seven trunk line railroads to the West and South; 
all-water communication with principal Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific 
ports—on terms that are surprisingly reasonable. Nowhere else on 
the Atlantic Seaboard is there a more strategically located or more 
scientifically developed manufacturing and distributing center. 











For a quick, comprehensive pic- If the haul to your best markets is too long, if you are interested 
ture of the Port of Newark and its in reducing distribution and selling costs, check up now on the 


contiguous trading area, read this possible advantages of location at the Port of Newark. The complete 
book! Acopy will be sent to any : 


Reneeted euniatine on comment. facts about its inducements from your standpoint will be presented, 
without cost or obligation. confidentially and without.bias, on request. 


THOS. L. RAYMOND—Mayor — NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


CThe PORT of NEWARK 
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cAt strategic centers of 


world trade General Motors has 
subsidiary companies assembling 
and distributing motor cars. These 
overseas organizations are eco- 
nomic parts of the business life 
of these countries. The export 
business in 104 countries amounts 
to more than 100 million dollars 
or about 9% of the total business 
of General Motors. 
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Orange? 
Sirs: 

In your letter column—July 4—G. H. 
Greene and J. W. Vander refer to TImMe’s 
orange border as “red.’’ 

It is orange, isn’t it—or am I colar 
blind? 

HARRIET INGERSOLL 


Saint Paul, Minn. 
The border is red. But the red 


ink is printed over yellow. Ex- 
posure to much dampness or sun- 
light would fade it orange. How 
to say where orange ends, where 
red begins?—Eb. 


> ,’ 
“Dilly Dow” 
Sirs: 

That the umbrageous name of Cyril 
H. D. G. Dillington-Dowse, who pays his 
vitriolic tribute to the illiteracy of Timp 
in your issue of June 12, does not appear 
to be a Who's Who in merrie England 
should not give you concern. Let me clear 
the mystery. 

It appears perfectly plain from the in- 
ternal evidence of his letter that as butler 
or doorman of the exclusive Authors Club 
of London he was tidying up the library 
and, after the members had departed, when 
he found Time unconsumed in the fire- 
place, sat himself down at the writing table 
and abused the stationery reserved for 
authors. His pleasant and gentlemanly 
use of the epithet ‘Yanks’ further bears 
out my theory. 

The distinguished habitues of the Club 
doubtless call him “Dilly dow” for short. 

can see him now in gorgeous yellow 
stockings with silver buckles on his shiny 
shoon. 


CocHRAN 
Pastor 
The American Church of Paris 


Paris, France 


JOSEPH WILSON 
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Cramp v. Cunningham 


Sirs: 

I note with interest your article con- 
cerning Dr. Cunningham’s oxygen treat- 
ment and the opinion of Director Cramp 
of the American Medical Association [TimE, 
July 4). 

Having been a patient of Dr. Cunning- 
ham’s two years ago it fairly makes me 
boil to read the statement of Dr. Cramp. 

I developed a severe case of diabetes. 
Starvation diet, injections of insulin be- 
fore each tiny installment of food with 
a dark future and the sure to follow 
detrirnental effects from the use of in- 
sulin. 

Without hope I decided to disregard 
the advice of doctors of the type of Dr. 
Cramp and went to Dr. Cunningham 
with the results that in two weeks 
was off insulin and on an increased diet 
and today am a healthy man eating what 
I want and am no exception to the rule. 

For Dr. Cramp to say that Dr. Cun- 
ningham’s statements are unsupported is, 
to say the least, misleading. Results count 
and I am only one of many who are 
alive today through Dr. Cunningham’s 
treatment and we all feel that it is a 
shame that there are those who condemn 
without investigation, and thus discourage 
those with so-called hopeless diseases who 
might be cured or greatly benefited. 

ARTHUR G. CHASE 

South Pasadena, Calif. 


In the Air 


Sirs: 

Flying over the newly inaugurated “E-R 
Express” Air Route from Cincinnati to 
Louisville, was not a very. tedious trip, 
as is the same journey by bus. 

I did, however, read Time while flying 


down, and found it just as enjoyable 
in the air, as on the ground. 
Leaving Cincinnati at 7:45 (Eastern 





Looking Ahead - ~ 





SHREDDED 
WHEAT 


The happy health kubit 


r4 


\ 


Take your choice: a future 
of thorough satisfaction in 
life, of happy, healthful liv- 
ing, and full, productive 
days; or the uncertainty of 
haphazard habits of body 
and mind and the futility 
of a half-alive existence! 


The choice is easy. A pleas- 
ant habit of wholesome 
eating will turn the trick. 
Whole Wheat, delightfully 
appetizing in the form of 
crisp little loaves all ready 
to serve, is especially fla- 
vorsome with berries and 
whole milk for breakfast. 


THE SHREDDED WHEAT CO. 
NIAGARA FALLS : NEW YORK 
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time) and arriving in Louisville at 7:40 
p.m. (Central time) did not allow me much 
time for reading. However, what I did 
read, I enjoyed, as I always do. . . 
W. HoLtzMan 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Coons 


Sirs: 

I have been a subscriber to TiME since 
the beginning of ‘“TimgE,’”’ and I dislike 
very much to enter the ranks of the dis- 
gruntled, for I have no complaint to make, 
but merely wish to state a_ preference. 
Re the coons, if we must have coon let 
us have Rebecca and ignore the Parisian 
species. Still, if you do need something 
with which to fill space, I prefer either one 
of the coons as a subject to the unin- 
teresting, distorted views of the eminent 
Baltimore Sun reporter* on our worthy 
Chief Executive [Time, June 20]. 


C. V. LeMEN 
Wichita Falls, Tex. 


Son Tries 


Sirs: 

Inclosed $8 to continue my subscription 
two years. TIME is indispensable to me, a 
clergyman. Each week my son (17) tries 
to get it first. I usually read RetiGion, 
ScIENCE, MISCELLANY, then begin at the 
front cover and go through. I prefer to 
do so at one sitting. It is exhilarating, 
giving me the sense of having seen the 
living, pulsating processes of history in the 
making. 

Your opening paragraph under REeE.IGIon 
is a gem this week (July 11). No de- 
nominational paper dares do what you do 
under that heading: tell all the truth. 
I wish you could double or treble the 
amount of space you _ give. Hypocrisy, 
cant, superstition are timid of facts. There 
is no fear for faith in truth. 

I congratulate you in making so few 
mistakes. Your CINEMA reporter puts his 
own ending on Captain Salvation however, 
this week [Time, July 11]. 

I heartily favor the revision of the 
Calendar as suggested June 27 and in a 
letter this week. It is about time the 
modern businessman broke away from the 
thralldom of medieval ecclesiasticism. 


J. CALEB JUSTICE 


Minister 
Union Congregational Church 
Braintree, Mass. 


Calendar Reform 


Sirs: 

Noticing Subscriber Mitchell’s letter in 
Time, July 11, and instructions to ‘“‘com- 
ment, pro and con,’”’ I am sending in my 
voice as an emphatic No. 

Cotsworth-Eastman proposed calendar 
{Time, June 27] would produce hopeless 
confusion in re-arrangement of dates, would 
make obsolete all present dating machines 
and apparatus containing such. Another 
objection, important in eyes of hard-worked 
businessmen: would give them three (or 
two) days less summer vacation. 

Let present calendar remain. 

JOHN D. HERSEY 


Bridgeport, Conn. 
Yoicks! 
Sirs: 


Time has all the news fit to read. 
Its impersonality is subtle and fiendish, 
making even the doings of feminine literary 
porers fit to read. Without any party 
except that of a keen but clandestine lib- 
eralism, if that is a party, TIME has even 
its cover read, if that is a joke (look 
at your “she reigns but does not pour’’). 
The review column is now a bit shaky; 
earlier reviews, where you savagely stuck 
to essentials, reported the story of each 
book, were better, conformed beautifully 
to Time’s policy. Actually, as a work of 
art (since you do go after the ice cream, 
as well as the meat), Time rivaled the 
Otzy y Dyety of Turgeniev. I mean, of 
course, interest, impersonality, total absence 


*Correspondent Frank R. Kent.—Enp. 


Published weekly by Time, Inc., at The 
Penton Building, Lakeside Ave. and West 
Third St., Cleveland, Ohio. Subscriptions 
$5 a year. Entered as second-class matter 
Aug. 25, 1925 at the postoffice, Cleveland, 
Ohio under the act of March 3, 1879. 
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ee easy enough to hold your own among good 
fellows, when talk ripples comfortably from one 
thing to an other. Baseball, business, the new car. .. 


But when you are left alone with a beautiful 
woman you can’t talk business. You can’t mention 
the weather more than once—not if you want to 


be interesting. 


What do you say? Can you talk about art, lit- 
erature, music, drama, history—any of the fas- 
cinating subjects that people /ike to discuss? Can 
you make yourself instantly interesting to anyone? 


And may we ask this question: Do you ever 
enliven your conversation with an epigram, a 
brilliant sally, a startling quotation? 
ever use the ideas of master thinkers to back up 
your own ideas and opinions? Or is your conver- 


sation just . . . commonplace? 


How thousands bY] 
making themselves more popular 


HERE is a way to make yourself 
well-read, without spending long, long 
hours reading. 
There is a way to cultivate your tind 
and absorb a wealth of wisdom, without 
giving up all your leisure to study. 


More than 250,000 men and women have 
already made use of this fascinating method 
of acquiring a cultural background. Through 
the famous Elbert Hubbard Scrap Book 
they have become acquainted with. the 
best thoughts of the best minds of all 
ages—have become enriched by the Scrap 
Book that was Elbert Hubbard’s chief 
source of inspiration. 


The Famous Elbert Hubbard 


Scrap Book 
Elbert Hubbard’s Scrap Book is a price- 


less collection of masterpieces—the slow 
accumulation from a life time of discrimi- 
nating reading. 

There are more than a thousand selec- 
tions in the Scrap Book, the best work of 
the favorite authors of one of the keenest 
minds of modern times. Represented are 
520 master thinkers and writers, ranging 
from Confucius to John D. Rockefeller. 


The Scrap Book is made up of things 
that Elbert Hubbard used to inspire him- 
self as a thinker and writer, and was 
published only after his death. It is the 
only book of its kind in the world—a 


complete library in itself—inspiring and 


When you are left alone | 


with a beautiful woman 
. . - What do you say? 


Do you 


are 


informative on every page. The selections 
tange over art, poetry, philosophy, litera- 
ture, history and economics. 

Here are the selections of a man of 
genius—the most provocative, the most 
entertaining, the most beautiful, and the 
most profound sayings, poems and brief 
prose selections in all literature! 


Examine it FREE 


The Elbert Hubbard Scrap Book is a 
fine example of Roycroft book-making. 
The type is set Venetian style—a page 
within a page—printed in two colors on 
fine tinted book paper. Bound scrap-book 
style and tied with linen tape. 


Examine it at our expense! The coupon 
entitles you to the special five-day exami- 
nation—if you act at once. Just send off 
the coupon today, and the famous Elbert 


Hubbard Scrap Book will go forward to | 


you promptly. When it arrives, glance 
through it. If you aren’t inspired, en- 
chanted—simply return the Scrap Book 
within the five-day period and the ex- 
amination will have cost you nothing. 
Otherwise send only $2.90, plus few cents 
postage, in full payment, 



























Do people find 
you interesting? 






Being a good “‘listener” serves 
its purpose, of course. But to he 
interesting you must advance opiri- 
ions of your own, lend color and 
verve to the conversation—give 
expression to ideas! 


How interesting do people find 
you? Are you a facile speaker? Have 
you a wide range of information so 
that you can enter any conversation 
join in any general discussion? 


From the famous “Elbert Hubbard 
Scrap Book” you will acquire famili- 
arity with the great minds of all 
time—and with the ideas conceived 
and expressed by those masters. It 
took Elbert Hubbard a lifetime to 
find these 1000 selections by 520 
master thinkers. 


Let the Elbert Hubbard Scrap 
Book enrich your personality! Accept 
this ay = — it 
entirely free and without obligati 
Just use the coupon... —- 





moccetcccccccc =_ 


Wm. H. Wise & Co., Roycroft Distributors, 
| Dept. 47A, 50 West 47th Street, New York City. 


You may send me for five days’ free examination 
a copy of Elbert Hubbard’s Scrap Book in cloth- 
| lined butcher paper binding. Within_the five-day 
period I will either return the Scrap Book without 
Jobligation, or keep it for my, own and send only 
$2.90, plus few cents postage, in full payment. 


We urge you to act now. We want you | 


to see the Scrap Book, to judge it for your- 
self. Mail this coupon TODAY to Wm. 
H. Wise & Co., Roycroft Distributors, 
Dept. 47A, 50 West 47th Street, New 
York City. 
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A few copies are available in a sturdy binding 
of semi-flexible basket-weave buckram for only 


I si additional. Please check in this square if you 
pwant this de luxe binding, with the same return 
privilege. 
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ROOMS ARE 
LARGER AT THE 
DETROIT-LELAND 
2 


Where Luxury 
is Homelike 


It is truly amazing how swift 
and far this news has traveled 
—thatroomms are larger atthe 
new Detroit-Leland.Onevery 
train someone is telling others 


the good news, 


Important for sales travelers, 
too, are the really finer, and 
far larger sample rooms, with 
bath and in-a-door bed. All 
are outside rooms so that 
goods may be shown under 
natural light. Outstanding 
advantages in all rates and 
prices will gratify you. 


700 Lxz2 Rooms 


85% are priced from $3.00 to $5.00 


DETROIT-LELAND 
HOTEL 


Bagley at Cass, Detroit, Michigan 
(a few steps from the Michigan Theater) 


WM. J. CHITTENDEN, Jr., Manager 
Direction Continental-Leland Corporation 


Larger Sample Rooms 
from $5.00 to $8.00 per day 


SS 
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of the conventional party feeling, added to 
arbitrarily ordered handling of human ma- 
terial. Your sense of the apropos could be 
improved; for, while that Balzac anecdote 
was new to me, who boast my knowledge 
of his works at least, still, right there you 
missed the more closely connected anecdote 
about Daudet’s murdered son, a_ splendid 
young poet whose short life would have 
made a more picturesque footnote. - 

As to the letters you print! It is 
worth being among them to reveal that 
they are infinitely better than Americana or 
the advertising section of the Saturday 
Evening Post. Of course one really doesn’t 
care a hoot about your awful cover, or 
your late proposed checker column, or the 
other stock subjects; your  red-blooded 
American or Americanne makes the most 
naive spectacle of himself when he essays 
literature via his subscription to TIME. 
Therefore I and my friends, grateful, hon- 
est, give a trio of tremulant yoicks for TIME. 


Long may it wave! 
N. STERNHART 
New York, N. Y. 


Top Head 
Sirs: : 

In Tre, Aug. 16, 1926, you printed on 
the first page a picture of me, of which 
I should very much like to have the 
original, as a contribution to self com- 
placency. It gave me the top head of 
Walter Scott, and the chin of Charles 
Dana Gibson, instead of a flat head and 
George Harvey’s chin which is what I 
really have. Have you got that original, 
or has the artist got it? Could I buy it, 
for how much? I should write direct to 
the artist, but cannot quite make out 


his signature. 
A. BRISBANE 

New York Evening Journal 

New York, N. Y. s 

Editor Brisbane’s desire has been 
communicated to Artist S. J. Woolf, 
vacationing in Europe. Artist 
Woolf’s prices range from $50 to 


$500.—Eb. 


U. S. Telephones 


Sirs: 

Can you not mention telephone service 
a la Scandanavia without pert remarks 
abqut ours [Time, July 4)? 

“Thank You” makes possible faster 
service. Calls are no less accurately com: 
Pleted, as one hears the operator give 
the number to the called exchange. Op- 
portunity for correction is there given. 
“Thank You” saves telephone users in the 
aggregate, thousands of hours annually. 
We Americans value highly our “Time.” 

In your remarks about hand telephones, 
do you infer backwardness in telephone 
development here? You forget that your 
Cleveland operator can get you London 
in a jiffy. You can not talk that far 
from a Swedish telephone. Are we 
backward with Telephoto, Television and 
all? < 

Since telephone development in America 
is indisputebly far ahead, is it not safe 
to presume that good and _ sufficient 
scientific reasons exist for our present 
types of telephones? Stationary and desk 
telephgnes are especially advantageous for 
Weng distance talking. Efficient long dis- 
tance telephoning is far ahead in America. 

Telephone people are so busy giving us 
the best telephone service that the world 
affords—and constantly bettering that—that 
they have no time to play the roles of 
alarm clocks, chronometers, et cetera, to 
the public. Telephone companies could 
undertake to deliver the milk, take the 
children to school, lock up the house, and 
act as burglar alarms. On the other hand, 
why not let telephone people keep at their 
development of communication—telephone, 
telephoto, television, and what next? 

Ae H. B. McIntyre 
nine —~ eA 
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Strawberry Rash 


Sirs: 

As everyone knows” (except “one” gal- 
lomaniac on your staff) some kinds of pol- 
Jen, when inhaled, produce in pollen-sensi- 
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tive persons an inflammation of the res- 
piratory mucous membranes, variously 
known as “‘hay-fever,” “rose-cold,” “summer 
catarrh,” etc., and altogether distinct from 
“strawberry-rash,” which is a skin erup- 
tion, caused by eating strawberries. Obvious- 
ly the last-mentioned malady has no con- 
nection with pollen. A few pollen graine 
may accidentally be present, but straw 
berries are not inhaled; not even by 
French gourmets.* 

Pollen in plants corresponds to semen in 
animals, and is produced only at the time 
of bloom by the male organ in the flower. 
Would it not be of more importance to a 
journal like Time, catering to people of 
some intelligence, to have such a simple, 
fundamental fact stated correctly, than to 
parade a lot of French kindergarten 
phrases, such as “‘e’est les fraises maudites!” 
“tout Paris,” “les dames Ameriquaines,” 
etc, ? 

I am keeping tab on you out of sheer 
love and hope for your artistic success. 
(Any damn fool can make money.) 
Dropped lines seem to be chronic with 
you now. That kind of “dropsy” is worse 
than your competitor’s edema verbosum, 

And such crudities as “war boats’ and 
“swan dirge’ make one suspect that, after 
all, there may “be a reason” for letteré 
like the “famed” X. Y. Z. W. Something- 
Somethingelse’s.t To one who fully realizes 
the beauty and aptness in the expression 
“swan-song,” the inventor of “swan dirge”’ 
stands on a level with the Havana flower 
Peddler, who sprays his roses with cheap 


synthetic perfume. 
K. DAHLBERG 
Coral Gables, Fla. 


Mention 


Sirs: 
_ Your column of course always gets spe- 
cial attention by us in the business of 
education. The article on “Kudos” in last 
issue [TimE, June 27] made us wish for 
_ mention for we give honorary degrees 
also. 
C. PERCY POWELL 
(Original Subscriber) 
The Alumni Review, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Kudos bestowed by the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina last month: 
LL.D.’s on Federal Judge John 
Johnston Parker of Charlotte, 
N. C.; on State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction A. T. Allen, and 
Alfred M. Scales, wealthy Greens- 
boro, N. C., businessman; Sc. D. 
on Dr. James B. Murphy of the 
Rockefeller Institute, Manhattan; 
D. D. on Bishop Thomas C. Darst 
of the East Carolina Protestant 
Episcopal Diocese.—Ep, 


Omitted 


Sirs: 

I wish to call to your attention a couple 
things you" omitted in Time, July 4. 
Under new presidents you mentioned our 
neighboring institution, Oberlin, but over- 
looked the fact that Denison also has a 
new president, Dr. Avery A. Shaw. Also, 
under ‘‘Kudos’’—honorary degrees  [TIME, 
June 27]—you neglected to mention that 
Wilberforce University, Wilberforce, Ohio, 
a colored institution, had given our Honor- 
able Mayor, William Hale Thompson, an 
honorary degree, by proxy. 

THOMAS N. PARKS 


Denison ’28 
Granville, Ohio 


(LETTERS continued on p. 6) 


*Time did not strain after such far- 
fetched conceits as “inhaling simawberries”’ ; 
but declared: ‘“‘The strawbennigs, were eaten 
by Foreign Minister Briand: off Fyance. . . 
Soon ... a rash broke. qut om ML, Briand.’ 
(Tims, July 4.)—Eb. 


’ 


7Cyril H. D. Dillington-Dowse (TIME, 
June 13)—Eb. 4 
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vi aA eG; HAT?’S the “book-of-the-month” this month—and why? This 
er) ) )) fascinating little publication will tell you. It is part of the 
ie service given by the Book-of-the-Month Club to its subscribers. 
— Swe Send for the current issue. It discloses what book the judges 
mth : 7 
John of the Book-of-the-Month Club selected this month as the ‘“‘book-of-the- 
oe month,” gives their interesting reasons for the choice, and also extremely 
1 ° ° ° . ° 
and illuminating reports upon other new and important books. The judges 
5 4 of the Book-of-the-Month Club are: Henry Seidel Canby, chairman; 
' the Heywood Broun, Dorothy Canfield, Christopher Morley and William 
y > Mf > p y 
sm Allen Whi 
Jarst Allen ite. 
oe Over forty thousand of the most notable people in the country use 
the service of the Book-of-the-Month Club. It absolutely prevents you 
from missing the new books you are anxious to read, which now happens 
so frequently. It also guarantees you against dissatisfaction with any book 
you accept. Yet this service—unique, valuable and convenient though 
sieatie it is—does not cost you one cent. You pay only for the books you take, 
4. . . . . 
Pan and the same price as if you got them from the publisher himself—by 
= 8 mail. Find out how this convenient service works. Mail the coupon 
Also, r . . 
Time, below. The current issue of the News will be sent to you, free, and also 
that . . . . . 
Ohio, the interesting story of how this service operates and what it does for you. 
A or- 
’ : 
KS ——=—<——$<—_—___——— 
2 BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 2G 
) 218 West 40th Street, New York, N.Y. 
Please send me without cost, the current issue of 
the Book-of-the-Month Club News, and also 
far- tell me how your service operates. This request 
ries”: involves me in no obligation to subscribe. 
eaten i 
‘end ” t Henry Serpe Cansy Heywoop Broun DoroTuy CANFIELD CHRISTOPHER MorLEY WILLIAM ALLEN Waite 
, Chairman 
: THE SELECTING COMMITTEE OF THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 
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Cultivate 
this good habit 


Each day more men and wo- 
men are learning that good 
health and beauty are de- 
pendent upon the condition 
of teeth and gums. They 
practice simple preventive 
measures. And they never 
forget to go to their dentist 
at least twice a year. 


Unless a vigilant guard is kept, Pyorrhea steals into the 
mouth and starts its deadly work. Its poison creeps through 
the system. In its wake may follow rheumatism, anemia, 
stomach troubles and even distressing facial disfigurement. 


It takes as its victims 4 persons out of § after 40 and 
thousands younger. 








Don't fear these uneven odds. With a little care you can 
protect yourself against Pyorrhea. Go to your dentist for a 
thorough examination, once every six months. And start 
using Forhan’s for the Gums regularly, morning and night. 

It is the one dentifrice specifically designed to combat 
Pyorrhea. It is the formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S., who 
for years specialized in the treatment of this disease. 


Start using Forhan’s for the Gums, tonight. It contains 
Forhan’s Pyorrhea Liquid, used by dentists everywhere. It 
wards off Pyorrhea or checks its course if used regularly and 
in time. 

It firms gum tissue and keeps it sound. It keeps teeth 
snowy white and protects them against acids which cause 
decay. 


As health insurance and protection against Pyorrhea, use 
Forhan’s. Teach your children this good habit. Get your 
first tube, today. At all druggists, 35c and 60c. 


Formula of R. J. Forhban, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, New York 


Forhans for the gums 


MORE THAN A TOOTH PASTE... IT’ CHECKS PYORRHEA 











Everybody wants a sweet, fresh breath. If youtry 


We Make this new, sparkling Forhan’s Antiseptic Refresh- 
ant once you'll never go back to ordinary mouth- 
This Promise washes that only hide bad breath with their tell- 


tale odors. Forhan’s Antiseptic Refreshant is @ 
success. Tryit, Atall druggists, 35c and 60c, 


















(LETTERS continued from p. 4) 


Will Suggest & Recommend 


Sirs: 

Having received a few copies of Time 1 
am pleased to be able to say that I am 
favorably impressed with your literary style 
of condensing. 

I gave TIME a rigid test but your news- 
magazine stood it nobiy. I purchased 14 
newspapers—a few of them being our loca) 
newspapers, the remainder of them, news- 
papers representing all the news types in 
New York City. 

I also read the last issues of Harper’s, 
Forum and Critical Survey, in an effort to 
see just how much you eliminated in your 
process of condensation and just what your 
rejected material consisted of. 

After spending four hours, I came to 
the conclusion that Time is a brilliant idea 
and that those who choose its material are 
certainly able writers. 

I am a university student, and have use 
for such “source” as TIME gives. I will 
suggest and recommend it to my fellow 
students. 


BurTon B. WIENER 
Paterson, N. J. 


Four Counts 


Sirs: 
...I object to Time, in its present 
policy and makeup, on four counts: 
1) It is 11% in. long. 
2) Nine-point type* is used in the text 
whereas brevier is highly preferable. 
8) There are 48 pages to Time. There 
are items of sufficient interest to 
fill out one more page, and 49 pages, 
being 7x7, would be especially lucky. 
4) The page numbers in the advertis- 
ing sections are at the bottom of 
the pages, though they are at the 
top of other pages. ... 


H. LINCOLN HOUGHTON 
Singapore, S. S. 


Phyllis Cleveland 


Sirs: 

In Time, June 20, p. 238, col. 1, under 
MILESTONES—you announce the engagement 
of Phyllis Cleveland of Boston. In a 
footnote below you say, ‘‘Not to be con- 
fused with famed Phyllis Cleveland, co-star 
(with the Four Marx Brothers) in The 
Cocoanuts. This, however, is your mistake 
as the Phyllis Cleveland of Boston, who 
is to wed J. Ainsworth Morgan, is -the 
Phyllis Cleveland of stage fame, who ap- 
peared in The Cocoanuts. 

H. L. W. 


P. S. Your magazine, criticizing others, 
deserves to be criticized. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Barger v. Barger 


Sirs: 

First I wish to inform you that I am 
not a subscriber to Time, for heaven for- 
bid that I should sink so low. I am sorry 
to say your magazine must come into our 
home, since my husband is a_ sub- 
scriber. Therein lies the bone of conten- 
tion in our happy home. 

Every time Mr. Barger reads Time, he 
will sit up, chuckle to himself and ex- 
claim, “I would rather give up you than 
give up Time. I get so much pleasure 
out of that magazine.” Immediately there 
follows a battle of words. 

It is beyond my comprehension how peo- 
ple can get enjoyment out of a magazine 
that is so daring and does nothing but 
criticize the things that should receive en- 
couragement. While your news items are 
interesting, they are written in such a 
way that they become cheap bits of gossip. 
Instead of calling your magazine TIME, 
I would suggest you call the paper Gossip. 
If I should read anything in your paper 
that would receive a kindly comment, I 
think I would drop dead. If you are 
contemplating giving anything a friendly 
and helpful comment, do let me know in 
advance as the shock would be too much. 

In this sordid world just filled with 
worries and cares, and where one tries his 
hardest to see only the good, of what use 
do you think your paper is with its cheap 
gossip and sarcasm? 

(Mrs.) GLADYS BARGER 

Boston, Mass. 

*An error. Ejight-point or brevier is 
used. On the Letter Page, six-point.—Eb. 
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THE KING’S SWANS 


All of the swans in England are the property of 
the king. Every Mimeograph in the world has 
been, in its young life, the property of the 
A. B. Dick Company—exclusive makers of the 
Mimeograph and its supplies. And that these unnum- 
bered thousands of speedy duplicators may turn out 
their daily grist of well printed letters, forms, bulletins, 
blanks, designs, maps, etc., dependably and in practically 
unlimited quantities, this company now maintains direct fac- 


















tory branches in the following American cities; New York, 

Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, Pittsburgh, 

Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Detroit, Minneapolis, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, bringing Mimeographs, Mimeograph supplies, and 
Mimeograph service always “near at hand.” A request to A.B. 
Dick Company, Chicago, will bring booklet and full particulars. 
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Swinging-Spout Faucet 
in non-tarnishing 
Chromard 





Garbage Container— 

slides under the sink. 

Made of vitreous china 
or aluminum, 
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There’s no end to the wear 


of this “standard” aad-rsisting sink 


Canning time—jars of fruit and pickles —cans 
of vegetables—- dripping juices in the sink. And 
at last—a sink these acid juices will not mar or 
discolor. This acid-resisting enamel is an exclusive 
feature of these new “Standard” sinks. Even kitchen 
cleansers do not mar its glistening smoothness. 

Now you can work in more light and sunshine 
because this new sink is designed with an 8-inch 
back so it fits snugly under the window. And the 
sink compartment is deeper. There’s plenty of 
room for the biggest pan. A tall pitcher goes 
under the new swinging-spout faucet a Itisa 
beautifully designed faucet with Chromard, a plati- 
num-like finish that can never tarnish or corrode. 


Wiping with a damp cloth keeps it clean and 


beautiful. Garbage disposal is easier. The directly 
attached sanitary garbage container slides under 
the sink ona folding bracket. Covered aluminum 
receptacle lifts right out. No more need for a 
corner catch-all. 

These new designs are on display at “Standard” 
showrooms in principal cities throughout the 
country. Three styles and seven sizes. Visit the 
display nearest you. Be sure to specify acid-resist- 
ing enamel, as many other “Standard” models are 
also made in regular enamel. The trademark 
“Standard” A-R identifying acid-resisting enamel 
is impressed in every “Three Eights” sink. Write 
for booklet. 


standard Sanitary‘Mf.Co. + + Pittsburgh 


“Ctandard” 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 


The Coolidge Week 


( President Coolidge listened atten- 
tively to cattlemen who called to 
urge the extension of co-operative 
marketing to the cattle industry. 
Paul E. Martin, president of the 
Western Stock Marketing Associa- 
tion said that the co-operative 
plan was “not a radical proposi- 
tion,” as it did not involve federal 
control of prices. He said that 
President Coolidge, while not com- 
mitting himself to Government 
cattle-aid, appeared “sympathetic.” 
@ The President informed news- 
paper correspondents that he saw 
no need for a special flood session 
of Congress. The President has 
issued this information at frequent 
periods during the past several 
weeks, 

C Popular supposition that North 
Dakota farmers were intensely 
interested in the McNary-Haug’n 
bill or a substitute measure of 
farm relief was dispelled by Judge 
R. G. McFarland, spokesman for 
a delegation of North Dakota 
farmers calling upon the President. 
It is the early completion of the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence water- 
way and the proposed diversion of 
Missouri River waters for the ir- 
rigation of central North Dakota 
that most concerns North Dako- 
tans, according to Judge McFar- 
land. Though North Dakota has 
seen a Non-Partisan League strong- 
hold, the delegation agreed that 
should the President wish a call 
from the people for another term, 
he could hear the desired voice 
merely by turning his ear toward 
his neighbors in the north, 

@ “Snip!” went shears in the 
hands of John Mays, White House 
valet, “snip, snip, snip!” The Presi- 
dent was having his hair cut. Not 
unduly self-conscious, the President 
had the operation performed on 
the State Lodge porch while, de- 
spatches reported, “many tourists 
stopped to gaze at the sight.” 

@ Prudence Prim, pet white collie 
of Mrs. Coolidge, died at Fort 
Meade, S. Dak. Cause: Distemper 
with complications. 

@ Inasmuch as President Coolidge 
usually does not attend meetings 
at which a Democrat is the prin- 
cipal speaker, his ears must last 
week have heard strange sounds 
and subversive doctrine. For, at- 
tending a farmers’ meeting at 
Ardmore, S. Dak., the President 








listened while Democratic Governor 
Bulow of South Dakota assailed 
the Republican tariff. The Gov- 
ernor, tall, lean, ruddy complex- 
ioned, with a long, thin face and 
rather a dominating nose, main- 
tained that farmers must be given 
fair treatment if “this country is 
to long survive.” Governor Bulow 
felt that if the “discriminatory” 
tariff were not remedied, the far- 
mer would have to be given assist- 
ance in the form of “artificial 
price-fixing.” Even this bow to 
the McNary-Haugen bill prompted 
no reply from the President who 
came with the intention of making 
no speech and left with the knowl- 
edge that his intention had been 
fulfilled. Senator Norbeck, how- 
ever, replied briefly to the Bulow 
speech, though with the somewhat 
equivoca’ statement that the only 
thing worse than a Republican 
tariff was a Democratic tariff. 
Th. other South Dakota senator 
—McMaster—also in the Presi- 
dent’s party, duplicated the Pres- 
ident’s silence. 


Neronic 


A great many rather unlovely 
characters of history have been 
compared to Nero, but that Presi- 
dent Coolidge should be spoken of 
in the same breath with the ill- 
famed Emperor seemed, until last 
week, almost incredible. The feat 
was performed, however, by Editor 
Basil M. Manly of ‘People’s Bus- 
iness, a journal which voices the 
views of LaFollette Progressives. 

Discussing the President and the 
cowboy costume worn by Presi- 
dent Coolidge in the Black Hills, 
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Mr. Manly wrote: “And the mov- 
ing picture audiences [watching . 
news reels|jroar with laughter as 
this bewildered little man teeters 
down the steps in his vaudeville 
chaps and timidly grasps the reins 
of the gift horse he fears to mount. 
So the Roman populace roared as 
Nero, seeking their fickle favor, 
twanged his lyre and in his effemi- 
nate voice sang the poor ballads 
which he had himself composed.” 

Readers surmised that had the 
President ridden the horse, Partisan 
Manly might have compared him to 
Benedict Arnold, fleeing from his 
outraged countrymen. 


WOMEN 


Eight-Hour Day 


Women told President Coolidge 
last week what he should do so 
that posterity might rank his name 
along with Lincoln’s. The deed 
essential for such fame was his 
getting behind the proposed Lu- 
cretia Mott Amendment (giving 
women equal rights with men) and 
securing its passage by Congress. 
So said a delegation from the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party, guests at 
the Summer White House. 

State laws which “restrict the 
economic freedom of women” are 
objectionable, said Miss Gail Laugh- 
lin, lawyer of Portland, Me., first 
vice chairman of the Party. It 
took men long years of fighting 
to get a standard eight-hour day, 
but it is the eight-hour day for 
women that the Woman’s Party is 
vigorously opposing. The obvious 
difference between male and female 
eight-hour days is that a man with 
an eight-hour day can make extra 
money working extra hours, but 
a woman in an _ eight-hour-day- 
for-women state is prohibited from 
toiling a minute beyond the al- 
loted period. “Such restrictions,” 
said Miss Laughlin, “have been 
camouflaged under the name of 
‘welfare legislation,” but . .. 
relegate women to jobs so unde- 
sirable and poorly paid that men 
do_not want them.” 

President Coolidge told the dele- 
gation that when a majority of U. 

women were unmistakably in 
favor of wiping out all legal dif- 
ferentiation between the sexes, they 
would undoubtedly carry their 
point, He said, smiling, that men 
have a habit of giving women 
what they want, 





















































RADICALS 


Sacco-Vanzetti Hearings 


To the State House in Boston 
last week came a six-year-old child, 
Inez Sacco, accompanied by her 
mother, Mrs. Nicola Sacco. While 
Mrs. Sacco talked to Governor AIl- 
van Tufts Fuller of Massachusetts 
and to his. Advisory Committee, 
Inez chatted with newspapermen. 
An unconscious witness to the 
law’s delay was Inez, born while 
her father was in jail, growing up 
with her father under a_ death 
sentence. 

Yet last week, at least, Massa- 
chusetts legal machinery moved 
with an accelerated rate. In rooms 
on opposite sides of a corridor in 
the State House sat Governor 
Fuller and the Advisory Committee. 
Many witnesses told their stories 
of the Sacco-Vanzetti case, step- 
ping from the Governor’s office to 
the Committee room (or vice versa) 
and making each recital a twice- 
told tale. 

Among those interviewed last 
week were Robert C. Benchley, 
humorist, dramatic editor of Life; 
Judge Webster Thayer; onetime Dis- 
trict Attorney Frederick G. Katz- 
mann, and the Misses Minnie E. 
Kennedy and Louise Kelley, who 
were employees of the Slater & 
Morrill Shoe Co. at the time (April 
15, 1920) of the South Braintree 
murder of which Messrs. Sacco & 
Vanzetti were found guilty. 

Mr. Benchley was summoned to 
repeat statements first made in an 
affidavit last spring (TIME, May 
16). In his affidavit Mr. Benchley 
said that Mr. Loring Coes, Worces- 
ter manufacturer, had told him of 
various remarks made by Judge 
Thayer to Mr. Coes concerning 
Messrs. Sacco & Vanzetti. The 
most striking portion of these re- 
marks was a reference to the two 
Italians as “those bastards down 
there.” Later Mr. Coes denied that 
he had made the remarks credited 
to him by Mr. Benchley. 

Judge Thayer was the trial judge 
and Mr. Katzmann the prosecutor 
at the Sacco-Vanzetti trial. The 
Misses Kennedy and Kelley were 
new witnesses, both of whom 
claimed to have been eyewitnesses 
of the Braintree payroll robbery 
and who maintained that Mr. Van- 
zetti was not an occupant of the 
“murder car.” Neither of these 
women had been called as a wit- 
ness in the original trial. 

All interviews were held in pri- 
vate and no reports were given 
to the press. An_ unconfirmed 
rumor related a quarrel between 
onetime District Attorney Katz- 
mann and William G. Thompson, 
chief counsel for the condemned 
men. The Governor and his Ad- 
visory Committee (Abbott Lawrence 
Lowell, Samuel Wesley Stratton 
and Robert Grant) kept their sit- 
tings independently. 
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ROBERT C. BENCHLEY 
Mr. Coes denied that he had made 


the remarks. 
(See RabIcALs) 


RACES 
No Jewish Ring 


A long distance Bell Telephone 
operator last week plugged a De- 
troit and Chicago office into con- 
nection. In the Chicago office was 
Lawyer Aaron Sapiro, organizer of 
farmers’ co-operative associations, 
who had a_ $1,000,000 libel suit 
pending against Henry Ford (Tig, 
March 21, 28). Interconnected with 
his office telephone so that his long 
distance talk with Detroit could 
be witnessed were the telephones 
of his associates and representa- 
tives of Mr. Ford. In the Detroit 
office was a similar arrangement. 
The telephone of Clifford B. Long- 
ley, general counsel for the Ford 
Motor Co. was “hooked up” with 
those of Lawyer Sapiro’s witnesses. 

Said Counsel Longley, in effect: 
“Mr. Ford retracts all that the 
Dearborn Independent has _ said 
about you and the Jews.” 

Said Lawyer Sapiro, in effect: 
“Because of that I withdraw my 
litigation.” 

Retraction. Thus Mr. Ford, hand- 
some in the extent of his apologies, 
followed up his general apologies 
to all Jews a fortnight ago (TIME, 
July 18) by this particular apology 
to Lawyer Sapiro. The gist of 
this retraction: 

“The suit was based upon state- 
ments appearing in a series of ar- 
ticles published in 1924 and 1925 
by the Dearborn Independent upon 
the subject matter of co-operative 
associations organized on the Sa- 
piro plan.... It has since been 
found that inaccuracies of fact 
were present in the articles and 
that erroneous conclusions were 
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drawn from these inaccuracies by 
the writer. 

“As a result of this Mr. Sapiro 
may have been injured and reflec- 
tions cast upon him unjustly. Such 
statements as may have reflected 
upon Mr. Sapiro’s honor or integ- 
rity, impugned his motives or chal- 
lenged the propriety of his per- 
sonal professional actions are with- 
drawn. Likewise the charge that 
there was a Jewish ring which 
sought to exploit the American 
farmer through co-operative asso- 
ciations is withdrawn. 

“Mr. Henry Ford... deprecates 
greatly that any facts that were 
published in a periodical so closely 
associated with his name in the 
minds of the public should be un- 
true.’ 


FARMERS 
Still “Embattled ’ 


Ever since President Coolidge 
picked South Dakota for his vaca- 
tion, reports from his summer 
White House have suggested that 
farmers are not really vexed over 
the question of farm relief and that 
the McNary-Haugen bill will not 
be a major issue in the next cam- 
paign. At St. Paul, last week, was 
offered evidence that the farmers 
are still “embattled farmers,” and 
that they are standing squarely, 
rigidly, on the principles of the 
vetoed farm relief measure. For 
delegates to the Northwestern Agri- 
cultural Conference called the Presi- 
dent’s McNary-Haugen veto a re- 
pudiation of his Party’s platform 
and speakers both Republican and 
Democratic pledged themselves to 
continue the farm-relief fight. 

Said Senator Alben W. Barkley 
of Kentucky: “Any legislation will 
fail unless it brings the power of 
the Government to control the sur- 
plus [of farm products] so that it 
might be fed to the market as the 
need for consumption arises.” 

F. W. Murphy of Wheaton, 
Minn., said that the country was 
suffering from a “most ruthless, 
cynical and selfish oligarchy. Big 
business has told the farmer to go 
home and slop his hogs,” shouted 
Mr. Murphy, “we are here to serve 
notice that this contemptuous opin- 
ion of the farmer’s intelligence and 
spirit is not to go unchallenged.” 

Representative Gilbert Haugen, 
co-author of the McNary-Haugen 
bill, argued that both major politi- 
cal parties were bound by their 
platform promises to alleviate the 
farmers’ ills. 

Conference leaders predicted that 
at the next session of Congress the 
McNary-Haugen bill would be re- 
vived, re-passed and would carry a 
majority large enough for it to be- 
come a law in spite of the Presi- 
dent’s veto. 

Meanwhile Department of Agri- 
culture reports predicted the small- 
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est corn crop since 1903. “Crop 
prospects,” said the report, “are 
fairly good in the western states 
but unpromising in the eastern part 
of the corn belt.” 


PROHIBITION 


Politer Enforcement 


Two weeks still pended before 
Seymour W. Lowman, onetime 
Lieutenant Governor of New York, 
was to replace Brigadier General 
Lincoln C. Andrews, as Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury in 
Charge of Prohibition Enforcement. 
But Assistant Secretary Andrews 
was away from his office on a 
vacation and would not be back 
before Aug. 1, the transition date, 
except “to clean up his affairs.” 
Assistant Secretary Lowman was al- 
ready and practically in charge. 
The new Commissioner of Prohibi- 
tion, Dr. James M. Doran, was also 
ready to function. So last week 
seemed propitious for calling the 
district prohibition administrators 
to Washington for conference and 
instruction. 

Over the heads of those function- 
aries to the ears of the waiting 
republic went the messages of the 


new prohibition chiefs. Commis- 
sioner Doran: “We want no law- 
less law enforcement.” Assistant 


Secretary Lowman: “There are to 
be no vital changes in enforcement 
regulations. ... We are going to 
cut out catching people by techni- 
calities in the law. ... Enforce- 
ment must be sensible and upright.” 
It was all in the vernacular. A 
politer enforcement hangs fire. 


CATASTROPHE 


Land of Cotton? 


To W. S. Craig, president of the 
State Bank and Trust Co. at Tal- 
lulah, La., came last week a farmer. 
Last year this farmer had raised 
500 bales of cotton. This year he 
hoped that he might make ten bales. 
That same morning another farmer 
had talked to Mr. Craig, had said 
that not a single bale of cotton 
would grow on his land this year. 
His 1926 production had been 300 
bales. “Dixie” may still be the “land 
of cotton,” but that portion of 
“Dixie” hit by the Mississippi flood 
has become the land of the cotton- 
less. The people of the flood area in 
Louisiana are as luckless as would 
be the officeworkers of Manhattan 
should an earthquake topple the 
skyscrapers into lower Broadway. 

So, at least, ran the continuation 
of the flood district articles written 
by L. C. Speers, alert staff corre- 
spondent of The New York Times 
(TIME, July 18). Last week’s arti- 
cles, dealing with conditions in 
Louisiana, emphasized three points: 
the destitution of the people; the 
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Dr. JAMES M. DorRAN 


“We want no lawless law enforce- 


ment.” 
(See PROHIBITION) 


failure of the emergency loan-relief 
system to function; and a growing 
resentment toward the inactivity of 
the Federal Government. 

Destitution. It is about 17 miles 
from Delta Point, La., to Tallulah, 
La. In this territory Mr. Speers 
counted 234 houses still in water 
up to their roofs. A large portion 
of the flooded area is still half- 
lake, half-swamp; one can leave 
Tallulah only by train, by boat or 
by swimming. Even in places where 
the waters have more nearly sub- 
sided, people find a foot of mud 
and slime in their houses, or sit on 
their porches and look out upon 
water-logged fields where nothing 
will grow. Where cotton has been 
planted, the farmers are faced with 
a new menace—a pestilence of 
worms which cut through the young 
plants as though with sharp saws. 
Said C. P. Seab, agricultural dem- 
onstration agent for the parish of 
Concordia: “In all America there 
are no people more penniless, un- 
happy and with so little hope as 
these.” And Sheriff E. P. Campbell 
of Concordia said that 90% of the 
people in Texas and Catahoula had 
“not a cent in the world.” Mayor 
Hall Allen of Tallulah said: “I 
don’t know what is in store for us. 
Ninety-eight per cent of the victims 
are tenant farmers and 95% are 
absolutely destitute.” 

Loans. One of the arguments 
most used by opponents of special 
Congressional session for the flood 
district was the theory that hastily 
established credit organizations 
would take care of the flood victims’ 
troubles. It appears the universal 
opinion, however, that these organ- 
izations have totally failed to func- 
tion. Banks are already overloaded 
with farm “paper” that has become 
worthless; even the most liberal 
system of lending money considers 
some security essential and the 
farmers have no security to offer. 
Mr. Craig (quoted above) said that 


the farm credit corporations were 
“absolutely worthless.” Mr. J. M. 
Barham, bank president at Avoy- 
elles, La., said: “The banks would 
like to help but they cannot for 
they are already drained to the 
limit. They are all loaded down with 
farm paper. . It is a fearful pre- 
dicament for these unhappy people. 

Unless something is done they 
will be face to face with starva- 
tion.” 


Federal Aid. The most striking 
difference between Mr. Speers’ 
articles of one week ago and those 
of last week was the growing evi- 
dence of protest against the Fed- 
eral Government. The argument is 
not so much that Congress should 
meet and quickly solve the problem 
of flood ‘control. The people of 
Louisiana do expect that the next 
session of Congress will concern 
itself with the problem of pre- 
venting future floods, but they are 
most interested in having something 
done to alleviate the results of the 
flood that has just ruined them. 
What they most resent is the atti- 
tude, apvarently prevailing at 
Washington, that the flood of 1927, 
while a terribly regrettable incident, 
is really over and that there is not 
much use crying over spilled water. 
In Louisiana, the flood is still a 
very live issue; nor is there any 
tendency to refer to it in the past 
tense. 


Crevasses. One instance of Fed- 
eral inactivity particularly resented 
by the flood district is the fact that 
nothing has been done to repair the 
great crevasses which the river 
opened in the levee system. There 
are five such major crevasses in 
Louisiana; nothing has been done 
about repairing them, and it is 
feared that so much time has been 
lost already that the openings can- 
not be closed in time for the next 
spring rise of the Mississippi. With 
much of the land below the level 
of the river, it is obvious that even 
a small rise in the waters would 
cause another catastrophe. It is 
reported that Federal authorities 
wish to have one-fourth of the 
levee repair work (cost estimated at 
$50,000,000) paid for by the people 
of the flood region, but how these 
people are going to pull $12,500,000 
out of empty pockets remains to be 
seen. 


When Winter Comes. But an even 
more disturbing question arises 
when the flood victims wonder what 
will happen to them when the Red 
Cross funds run out and winter 
comes down on the impoverished 
country. Said Mr. Barham: (above 
mentioned): “I think it is the duty 
of the Government to do some- 
thing. . .. Don’t you think it rather 
childish, to put it mildly, to expect 
the Red Cross with $15,000,000 to 
handle the whole problem, the dam- 
age bill alone of which will exceed 
$500,000,000? I don’t know 
whether Mr. Coolidge is interested 





























































in these flood victims or not... . 
I don’t recall reading where he has 
said a word about them since he 
went to Rapid City. ... Mr. Hoover 
has done and is doing all he can 
but he is a lone eagle as far as the 
Government at Washington is con- 
cerned.” And Mr. Seab (above men- 
tioned),-in almost the same words, 
said: “I know... that Mr. Hoover 
has and will continue to do every- 
thing he can... and the same is 
true of the Red Cross. But there it 
a ad 


POLITICAL NOTE 
“Useful Man” 


At Lenox, Mass., last week, died 
Henry White, onetime (1905-07) 
Ambassador to Italy, onetime 
(1907-09) Ambassador to France, 
and Peace Commissioner to the 
Peace Conference at Paris (1918). 
The younger generation perhaps as- 
sociates his name chiefly with his 


Paris mission, though there he 
played a necessarily subordinate 
part. 


Probably of at least equal mental 
stature with the other Commission- 
ers* accompanying President Wil- 
son, Mr. White was taken along 
partly with the idea of imparting 
a bi-partisan color to the Delega- 
tion (on which he was the only 
Republican) and was in no position 
to exercise a dominating influence. 
After the Versailles Treaty was 
drawn up, Mr. White sought to ar- 
range a compromise by which the 
Senate might ratify the document, 
but the disagreements between the 
Senate and the President became 
and remained so acute that no 
compromise was possible. 

Few of the men at the Paris 
Conference brought to it a richer 
background of diplomatic exper- 
ience. Mr. White began his diplo- 
matic career in 1883, occupying a 
secretarial post in the U. S. Em- 
bassy at Vienna. From 1884 to 
1893 he was a Secretary at the 
Court of St. James’s. Then came 
four years of private life (coin- 
ciding with the Democratic Cleve- 
land Administration). In 1897 
President McKinley sent him back 
to London where he remained till 
1905, in which year President 
Roosevelt appointed him Ambassa- 
dor to Italy. From 1907 to 1909 
he was Ambassador to France. 

President Roosevelt called him 
“the most useful member of the 
diplomatic service.” Joseph H. 
Choate, onetime (1899-1905) U. S. 
Ambassador to the Court of St. 
James’s said (in 1910) that Mr. 
White (who was a member of the 

S. secretarial staff in London 
during the régime of five ambas- 
sadors—Phelps, Lincoln, Bayard, 





*Robert Lansing, General Tasker H. 


Bliss, Colonel E. M. House. 
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Hay, Choate) “conducted a school 
of diplomacy at London.” “He 
took fresh, green Ambassadors and 
put them to school,” said Mr. 
Choate. “Hardly a question that 
could arise did not arise under 
the five Ambassadors under whom 
he served. You can imagine, with 
Harry White in the back room, 
how much of the responsibility was 
turned over to him.” 

Mr. White was born iv Balti- 
more in 1850. In 1879 he married 
Miss Margaret Stuyvesant Ruther- 
furd, sister-in-law of Mrs. William 
K. Vanderbilt. Mrs. White died in 
1916. In 1920 Mr. White married 
Mrs. Emily Vanderbilt Sloane, who 
survives him. 


CORRUPTION 
Bones Picked 


He was a pretty good horse and 
had a “kind of nice gait.” He was 
called The Senator, in honor of 
U. S. Senator James E. Watson of 
Indiana. Three terms served The 
Senator, one with Governor Ed 
Jackson of Indiana, one with David 
C. Stephenson, onetime Klan Drag- 
on, one with Bert Schultze, Indiana 
apple-grower. It was during his 
service with Mr. Schultze that The 
Senator, greedily seizing a corn- 
cob, got that same corn-cob stuck 
fast in his throat. The Senator 
gasped, choked, struggled, died. 

Last week, however, his bones 
were discovered in the closet where 
Indiana keeps its political skele- 
tons, were dragged out and picked 
over. For he became Exhibit A 
in the exposé of Indiana politics 
which Mr.: Stenhenson (in jail 
since April 1925 for murder) 
last fortnight began (TIME, July 
18). Mr. Stephenson had begun 
his exposé by confiding to Prose- 
cuting Attorney William H. Remy 
many of the deeds performed dur- 
ing his (Mr. Stephenson’s) tenure 
of office as Dragon of the In- 
diana Ku Klux Klan which then 
(1924) constituted the “invisible 
government” of Indiana. Last 
week Mr. Stephenson took the In- 
dianapolis Times into his confidence 
and sent to the Times many of the 
documents contained in the “little 
black box” where he had fore- 
sightedly deposited written evidence 
of his transactions. The most 
startling of these documents 
was a check (which the Times 
reproduced across four columns of 
its front page) signed by Mr. 
Stephenson, made out to and en- 
dorsed by Governor Jackson, for 
the amount of $2,500. It was ac- 
companied by a notation, written by 
Mr. Stephenson, reading: “This 
check is the first one-fourth of 
the $10,000 given Jackson person- 
ally for Primary expenses.” 

The publication of this check 
left Governor Jackson in an em- 
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inasmuch as 
he had (in :1926) denied that Mr. 
Stephenson had given him $2,500 or 
any other amount for his guberna- 


barrassing position, 


torial campaign. When the Steph- 
enson exposé began, Governor 
Jackson was in Kansas, where 
he occupied a pulpit and gave a 
sermon on the text: What is a 
man profited if he shall gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul? 
After the sermon the choir sang a 
hymn: “It must be told.” Then 
back to Indianapolis went the 
Governor and, at first refusing to 
comment on the Stephenson check, 
later gave an explanation of it— 
an explanation which brought the 
deceased horse and the horse’s ca- 
reer before the public eye. 

Governor Jackson admitted that 
the check was authentic, but said 
it represented a business transac- 
tion and had no political signifi- 
cance. He said that he had sold 
a “valuable saddle horse” (i.e. The 
Senator) to Mr. Stephenson and 
that the $2,500 was in payment for 
the horse and accessory equipment. 
Investigators pursued the case and 
found evidence that Mr. Stephenson 
had purchased the horse at no great 
bargain, 


TERRITORIES 
Pacific Institute 


Whirling propellers and hopping 
aviators have, during the last fort- 
night, brought the Hawaiian Is- 
lands into front page headlines of 
U. S. newspapers. First came the 
flight of Lieutenants Maitland and 
Hegenberger (TIME, July 11). Last 
week Civilians Smith and Bronte 
fell just short of duplicating the 
Army airmen’s feat (see p. 28). 
Thus almost every U. S. citizen, 
reasonably literate, knows that the 
Hawaiian Islands are some 2,400 
miles west of San Francisco and 
are so situated as to form an ex- 
cellent target for far-flying avi- 
ators. 

Yet even while Aviators Smith 
and Bronte were skimming the Pa- 
cific, westward bound, a less sen- 
sational but. no less important 
event was taking place in Hono- 
lulu, chief city and capital of 
Hawaii. Here was meeting the In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations, an un- 
official but distinguished gathering 
of representatives from Japan, 
from China, from Australia, from 
Great Britain and from the U. S. 
The purpose of the conference was 
the interchange of information and 
ideas concerning Pacific problems, 
particularly with respect to rela- 
tions between the Occidental and 
Oriental populations in U. S. and 
British insular possessions. Special 
attention was also to be given to 
the tangled, complicated situation 
in China. 


The Institute opened with a 
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greeting from President Coolidge, 
who said that he had heard of the 
Institute’s work and‘ believed that 
true friendship would result from 





Dr. RAY LYMAN WILBUR 
Races are different but not inferior. 


mutual understanding issuing from 
frank discussion. Then Dr. Ray 
Lyman Wilbur,* President of Stan- 
ford University and chairman of 
the Institute, predicted that the 
U. S. would realize that though 


‘people of other races are different 


they are not inferior, and predicted 
that the quota system of immigra- 
tion would eventually be extended 
to peoples of Asiatic countries. 
Sessions of the conference were to 
continue until July 29. 


The Pacific Institute can discuss 
conditions, deplore evils, suggest 
remedies; meanwhile the man who 
holds official authority and respon- 
sibility for Hawaiian affairs is Gov- 
ernor Wallace Rider Farrington. 
Governor (by appointment of Pres- 
ident Harding) since July 5, 1921, 
he has been, is and will be con- 
cerned chiefly with one major 
“problem”’—the Japanese question. 
For while the Hawaiian Islands are 
called Hawaiian on the maps and 
in the _ histories, the original 
Hawaiian stock constitutes less 
than 10% of the island population. 

The most recent official figures 
on Hawaii (the Federal Census of 
1920) gave the Islands a_ popula- 
tion of 255,912. This population 
was divided into 13 racial groups, 
of which the Japanese, with 109,- 
274 outnumbered any other single 
group by a ratio of about 4 to 1. 
The present population of the Is- 
lands is estimated at something 


~ *Brother of Secretary of the Navy Curtis 
Dwight Wilbur. 


_ 


more than 300,000, of whom more 
than 120,000 are Japanese. 

Thus about 40% of the popula- 
tion is isolated in a compact, race- 
conscious, difficult-to-assimilate 
group which is almost totally dis- 
enfranchised. For only those Jap- 
anese who were born in the Islands 
are eligible to citizenship. Since 
the Islands were annexed in 1898 to 
the U. S. and since the Japanese 
were the last large immigration 
group to arrive in the Islands, very 
few Japanese of those born in 
Hawaii have as yet reached voting 
age. In 1925, for example, there 
were less than 2,000 registered Jap- 
anese voters. On the other hand, 
however, there are some 60,000 
Hawaiian-born ‘Japanese in the Is- 
lands, and as they reach voting 
age they will constitute a consider- 
able portion of the Islands’ voting 
strength. In any consideration of 
the situation in Hawaii, it must be 
remembered that a relatively few 
Caucasian families, descendants of 
missionaries and traders who came 
to the Islands long before the ar- 
rival of . S. dominion, control 
most of the Island wealth. The 
Islands are dominated by a com- 
paratively small minority of their 
inhabitants. 

“Only organized capital,” Gov- 
ernor Farrington, has said, “could 
have furnished progress at so rapid 
a pace.... They [the “first fam- 
ilies” discussed above] own or op- 
erate nearly all the valuable lands. 
Will the time come when these 
large holdings will have to break 
up under the pressure of a grow- 
ing population? No one can look 
that far into the future.” 


. . . 


It is the Japanese question, plus 
the general situation of the rule of 
the few by the many that has pre- 
vented Hawaiians from realizing 
their dream of becoming the 49th 
state. Governor Farrington has 
been accused of insincerity in tell- 
ing schoolchildren that statehood 
can be best achieved by their grow- 
ing up as “good American citi- 
zens.” To this charge, however, 
the Governor replies that “the very 
fact that statehood is absolutely 
out of the question at the present 
time is so much more reason why 
we should aspire to it the harder.” 
As for the race question, the Gov- 
ernor has said: “There is less race 
prejudice in Hawaii than elsewhere. 
We live amicably and _ recognize 
that our problems are common 
problems rather than that they be- 
long to any single race.” 


Governor Farrington was born in 
Orono, Me., in 1871. After having 
been a reporter on various Maine 
newspapers, he became one of the 
founders and managing editor of 
the Rockland (Me.) Daily Star. In 
1894 he went to Hawaii as manag- 
ing editor of the Pacific Commer- 


cial Advertiser, Honolulu. He 
served on the Territorial Board of 
Education and in the Republican 
Territorial Commission (1906-07). 


While Pacific Institute delegates 
met at Honolulu, Kilauea (largest 
active volcano in the _ world) 
erupted, flooded its  eight-mile- 
around crater with molten lava. 
Visitors from Hilo (30 miles away) 
were driven back from the crater 
by dense sulphur fumes. 

Natives attributed the eruption 
to Pele, Hawaiian goddess of Vol- 
canoes. Although Hawaiian my- 
thology relates that Pele long ago 
agreed never to let the lava-flow 
menace Hilo, the natives, not alto- 
gether confident that the goddess 
would keep her bargain, sought to 
appease her last week with offer- 
ings of fruit and berries. 

A more modern, though still 
semi-mythological explanation of 
Kilauea’s outburst linked Pele with 
Dr. Thomas A. Jaggar, volcano- 
logist. Dr. Jaggar has_ spent 
many years studying Kilauea, and 
has resided in an_ observatory 
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Dr. THOMAS A. JAGGAR 
The goddess grew fond of him. 


(known as Volcano House) built on 
the side of the mountain. For 
some time, however, he has been 
away on a volcano-studying mission 
in Alaska. Natives maintain 
that Pele has grown fond of Dr. 
Jaggar and that the eruption is 
her protest against his absence. 
In support of this theory they say 
that when, in 1924. Dr Jaggar 
left Hawaii for a visit to New 
York, Kilauea promptly became 
rampant and that its last previous 
outbreak (1925) came while Dr. 
Jaggar was traveling in the Orient. 
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Limitations Deadlock 


The U. S.-British-Japanese Naval 
Limitations Parley at Geneva 
(TIME, June 27 et seq.) continued 
static and unfruitful last week de- 
spite the holding of a public ses- 
sion at which the position of each 
of the three delegations was re- 
stated unchanged but with polemic 
fervor. Reduced to elementals, the 
deadlock could be stated in two 
stages: 


I. The U. S. delegation was 
able to accept naval limitation at 
either the relatively high total 
tonnage level demanded by Great 
Britain or the relatively low 
level insisted upon by Japan; but 
since the British and Japanese 
were so far apart the U. S. dele- 
gation’s ability to agree with either 
was of small consequence. 


To newsgatherers the U. S. 
Chief Delegate, Hugh S. Gibson, 
exclaimed: ‘We could be happy 
with either [Britain or Japan] were 
t’other dear charmer away.” 

II. Although the British and 
U. S. delegations were able to 
agree on the figure of 450,000 
cruiser tons as a basis of limita- 
tion, last week, they could not 
agree on the proportions in which 
to build ships of various sizes with- 
in this limit of total tonnage. 


A vivid though extraneous fea- 
ture of the public session was a 
description by Admiral Earl Jellicoe 
of the War-time exploits of the Ger- 
man raider Berlin—exploits which 
correspondents often described, dur- 
ing the War, only to have their 
despatches “killed” by Allied cen- 
sors. Lord Jellicoe admitted, last 
week, that the Berlin once ducked 
unperceived through eight battle 
squadrons of the British Grand 
fleet and proceeded to lay mines 
which later sank the potent British 
battle cruiser Audacious. 


COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 


Palestine Portents 


Thou shalt be visited of the 
Lord of hosts with thunder and 
with earthquake... . 
—ISAIAH 29, 6. 

. « « But the Lord was not in 
the earthquake. 

—I Kine¢s 19, 11. 

The Holy Land trembled and 
was shaken last week from Jeru- 
salem to Jericho (13 miles) and 
very largely along the banks of 
Jordan. Outside the quake area 
were Bethlehem and the Dead Sea 








© Keystone 
H1GH COMMISSIONER BARON PLUMER 
He, lucky, was in England. 


on the South; and Nazareth and 
the Sea of Galilee in the North. 
Between these two seas (65 miles 
apart), an area roughly 55 miles 
in diameter trembled. Killed were 
some 670 persons—not one of these 
reputedly a U. S. citizen or Jew. 
Injured were more than 3,000 na- 
tives and a few scattered Occi- 
dentals. Property damage, hasty 
appraisers said, exceeded $1,500,- 
000 


“Acts of God.” As is usual 
during an earthquake, there oc- 
curred last week throughout the 
Holy Land numerous examples of 
what U. S. courts and lawyers call 
an “Act of God.” Examples: 


In the region of Yermuk, as the 
quake began, a railway train was 
chuffing steadily along rails laid 
on the side of a hill only six feet 
from the edge of a 300-foot preci- 
pice. In one of the cars rode 
Lieutenant Colonel George Stewart 
Symes, Acting British High Com- 
missioner for Palestine. 


The hillside trembled, moved. 
The train, teetering crazily, swayed 
outward toward the precipice, then, 
as the earth rebounded, engine and 
cars were flung off their rails 
against the hillside—safe. 

On the Mount of Olives, not 
far from where Jesus the Christ 
ascended to Heaven, there now 


stands Government House, the resi- 
dence of the British High Com- 
missioner, an imposing structure 
built originally as the Empress 
Augusta Victoria Hospice (hotel). 
The British, easy-going, have left 
unmolested a pair of astonishing 
mural paintings in the Chapel. 
One depicts God the Father. The 
other, directly opposite and much 
more imposing in composition, was 
painted to display in _ trailing 
Biblical robes of glory The All 
Highest, Wilhelm II. 

Last week a huge stone, hurling 
down from a partly wrecked tower, 
burst through the Chapel roof, 
obliterated the blasphemous mural 
of Wilhelm, and finally became mo- 
tionless below the unscathed por- 
trait of Jehovah. 

Another part of Government 
House, in which were the apart- 
ments of High Commissioner Baron 
Plumer,* was completely shaken 
down.- He, lucky, was in Eng- 
land last week. 

At the Fountain of the Virgin, 
where once the Blessed Virgin tra- 
ditionally drew water and washed 
the swaddling clothes of the 
Infant Savior, several women were 
engaged last week in similar tasks 
when the earthquake came. _ Al- 
though: part of the ledge of the 
holy well crumbled and fell among 
them none were injured. 

Jewish Relief. Although no Jew 
was killed in Palestine last week, 
many were rendered homeless by 
the destruction of their houses; and 
students at the Institute of Jew- 
ish Studies in Jerusalem found 
most of its buildings unsafe or 
utterly shaken down. 

Responding to this condition, 
many a rich U. S. Jew followed 
last week the example of Manhat- 
tan dry goods merchant Nathan 
Straus who cabled $25,000 to 
Palestine, instructing that it be 
used for feeding and caring for 
earthquake sufferers without dis- 
tinction of race or creed. 


Brave Funeral 


At the door of Mansion House, 
Dublin, a queue of mourners 
formed last week, four abreast 
and stretching back a _ distance 
slightly greater than one _ mile. 
Within, tall white candles lighted 
the bier of a 34-year-old man 
robed in the habit of Our Lady 


*Field-Marshal Baron Plumer is virtually 
“self-made.” From 1876 onward he _ rose 
steadily through the ranks of officers until, 
in 1915, he commanded the Second British 
Army, in France, at the victorious action 
of Messines during the Third Battle of the 
Marne. Accordingly he was created Baron 
Plumer of Messines after the War, and 
granted £30,000. As A. D. C. General to 
the King, during part of the War, Field- 
Marshal Plumer won the liking and confi- 
dence of His Majesty, George V, who sub- 
sequently appointed him Governor of Malta 
1919-24, and in 1925, High Commissioner 
for Palestine. 
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of Carmel. His expression was 
serene. The pallid hands enfolded 
a crucifix resting upon his breast. 
This was Kevin Christopher O’Hig- 
gins, in life Vice President and 
Minister of Justice of the Irish 
Free State. Three undetected gun. 
men had murdered him from their 
automobile (TimME, July 18); and 
last week Free State citizens 
seemed even more grief-stricken 
than after the murder in 1922 
of the first provisional head of 
the Irish Free State, Michael Col- 
lins, 

Toward midnight four workmen 
were screwing down the coffin lid. 
“Wait! Stay a moment!” called 
a voice out of the gloom. The 
workmen started, then stepped 
back respectfully as the Governor- 
General and the President of the 
Irish Free State entered. The 
coffin lid was raised, and more 
candles were brought. 

Several long moments passed 
while Governor-General Timothy 
Michael Healy stared down at the 
corpse of his nephew. Then he 
bent down and kissed the forehead 
of Kevin O’Higgins. A moment 
later President William T. Cos- 
grave laid his right hand on the 
dead man’s brow, standing for a 
moment in farewell contemplation. 

At last the workmen were al- 
lowed to commence once more 
their screwing down of heavy cof- 
fin bolts. 

Next day 500,000 persons 
watched as the coffin was drawn 
upon a gun carriage to the grave. 
At the cemetery President Cos- 
grave was so overcome by emotion 
and the excessive heat that he 
collapsed upon the ground. Strong 
arms raised him up. The service 
was majestically completed. 


During the week the government 
party of President Cosgrave sought 
to establish a political motive for 
the murder, while simultaneously 
Opposition leaders such as Mr. 
de Valera expressed the opinion 
that private vengeance most prob- 
ably motivated the assassins. 

Said Mr. Cosgrave: “This crime 
has not been committed by private 
individuals against Kevin O’Hig- 
gins. It was the fruit of a steady 
persistent attack against the State 
and its fundamental institutions. 
On the head of those who have 
devoted themselves to that attack 
lies the blood guilt.” 

Mr. de Valera, who certainly 
comes under the head of an at- 
tacker of the present State, said: 
“The assassination of Kevin O’Hig- 
gins is murder and _ inexcusable 
from any standard. I am _ con- 
fident no Republican organization 
is responsible for it, or would give 
it countenance. It is the duty of 
every citizen to set his face stern- 
ly against anything of the kind. 
It is a crime that cuts to the root 
of all representative government, 


q 
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PRESIDENT COSGRAVE & TIMOTHY HEALY 
“Wait! Stay a moment!” 


and no one who realizes what it 
means could do _ otherwise than 
condemn and deplore it.” 


Meanwhile most observers re- 
called with only praise for the 
murdered Kevin O’Higgins how he 
had restored police power and the 
majesty of justice within the Free 
State—putting down with impar- 
tial severity all rebels, many of 
them his’ personal friends. The 
spleen which Kevin O’Higgins en- 
gendered by this necessary sever- 
ity was vented last week very typi- 
cally by one Father John Dooley 
of Corpus Christi Church, Man- 
hattan, Said Father Dooley of 
Kevin O’Higgins: 

“We can say little more than 
‘God have mercy on his soul.’ 

“We must feel that it is to Ire- 
land’s benefit that he has gone. 
He was known as a merciless per- 
son; hundreds of persons have fled 
for their very lives, to this coun- 
try, because of the fear with which 
they held O’Higgins. I do not 
think there will be any political 
effect but I do think that sheer 
fear caused a group to deter- 
mine to kill him as the only means 
of safety. 

“This man who is held respon- 


sible for the killing of 50 or 60 
young men who dared to defy his 
power was held to be nothing less 
than a Nero.” 


In Dublin the offices formerly 
held by Kevin O’Higgins were ap- 
portioned last week between Pres- 
ident Cosgrave and Minister of 
Finance Ernest Blythe. Mr. Blythe 


*was to become Vice President; and 


President* Cosgrave assumed the 
portfolio of Justice. 


Death of Countess 


“Mr. David Lloyd George is the 

most despicable man in the world.” 
—Masxim of the 

COUNTESS MARKIEVICZ 

When Constance Georgine, Count- 

ess of Markievicz, died in Dublin 





*The terms “President” and “Vice Presi- 
dent,” when used, in connection with the 
Irish Free State are exactly synonymous 
with “Premier” and “Vice Premier,” as 
those titles are everywhere understood. 
Technically Premier Poincare is ‘President 
of the Council of Ministers of the French 
Republic”; and the full title of Mr. Cos- 
grave is “President of the Executive Coun- 
cil of the Irish Free State.” He is called 
simply “President” (occasionally even by 
the U. S. State Department in official com- 
munications) purely as a courtesy title. 
































































last week, there were some few 
persons who experienced relief but 
many who were sad. 

Her father, the late Sir Jocelyn 
Gore-Booth, first had good reason 
to know his daughter’s metal in 
1900. She, aged at that time 32, 
roused his Irish tenants to rebel 
against him, and made use of the 
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THE LATE COUNTESS MARKIEVICZ 


“The Irish Free State is not Irish, 
is not Free, and is not a State.” 


the clutches of his guardianship 
and flee to Paris. 

There she met a Polish artist, 
Count Markievicz. He was at- 
tracted perhaps by her pale, fragile 
beauty, perhaps by the twinkling 
fire in her blue eyes. They mar- 
ried—Irishwoman and Pole—unit- 
ing in a miniature alliance the 
characteristics of their irrepressible, 
astounding peoples. 

In 1916 one of the guards of the 
Royal College of Surgeons in Dub- 
lin resisted the entrance of a mob 
led by the Countess Markievicz. 
She opened her purse, drew out 
a pistol, shot the guard dead, and 
continued to lead a faction of the 
great Republican demonstration 
staged in Dublin throughout the 
notorious “Black Easter Week.” 

A murderess, the Countess was 
sentenced to life imprisonment. One 
year later she was released, and in 
the succeeding year (1918) she was 
elected a member of the British 
Parliament. At that time _ she 
launched and tirelessly repeated 
her maxim concerning Mr. Lloyd 
George (see above), whom _ she 
blamed for his opposition to the 
project of creating Ireland a Re- 
public. 

After the establishment of the 
Irish Free State (1922), Countess 
Markievicz took up another 
maxim: “The Irish Free State is 
not Irish, is not Free, and is not 
a State.” Small ingenuity is 
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needed to support this very logical 
thesis, and the Countess gave 
to it all her great energies, de- 
manding that a true “Irish Re- 
public” be established, “instead of 
our present mongrel specimen of 
a ‘Dominion.’ ” 

She died last week, following an 
operation for appendicitis from 
which complications developed. 


FRANCE 


Parliament Rises 


“There are times when it is nec- 
essary to speak clearly. Messieurs, 
the whole fate of French finances 
rests on your decision.” 

Such was the climax of a great 
speech in the Chamber of Deputies 
last week—a speech that came in 
compact, persuasive phrases from 
Premier Raymond Poincaré. At 
66 and long since a greybeard, he 
retains in debate the vigor and 
combative strength of youth. Last 
week, in his secondary role of 
Finance Minister, M. Poincaré was 
defending his latest budget against 
the tacking on of a ruinously cost- 
ly amendment to increase the sal- 
aries of all civil servants retro- 
actively from August, 1926. Because 
civil employes are _ excessively 
numerous and_ vote-potent in 
France, many of the Deputies (re- 
putedly a majority) felt that they 
dared not vote against the meas- 
ure last week, fearing to displease 
their constituents. As they listened 
to M. Poincaré, he wooed and 
persuaded them against their wills, 
thus: “... That civil servants 
are underpaid compared to the 
pre-War standard is admitted by 
everyone. I myself -would gladly 
vote to give them this deserved 
increase, were the moneys from 
which it would be paid not the 
Government’s but my own... . 

“Today, however, we must choose 
between wisdom and_ prodigality 
with the public funds. What the 
Government refuses to do is to be 
easily generous with the money of 
others. It is odious and ridiculous, 
to accuse the Minister of Finance 
[ Poincaré] of lacking in generos- 
Ae 

M. Poincaré then pointed out 
that he had “generously” included 
in the budget the customary ap- 
propriation for pensions. Next, 
bold, he virtually dared the Cham- 
ber to force the resignation of his 
Government, saying: “It is of lit- 
tle import for me if a ministerial 
crisis should discharge me from a 
position of some disquietude. What 
is in jeopardy here is not the fate 
of the Government, but national 
prosperity. It is not for or against 
the Government that the Chamber 
is going to vote, but for or against 
the budget of France... .” 

The Deputies, perhaps moved by 
M. Poincaré’s words and certainly 
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influenced by::the fact that they 
were in a -hurry to disperse for 
their summer: vacation, voted the 
budget unchanged and upheld the 
Government by a vote of 347 to 
200. Notable was the small num- 
ber of abstentions, 33, out of a 
house totaling 580. The large vote 
seemed positive evidence that M. 
Poincaré’s appeal had been seri- 
ously heeded by politicians often 
selfish and scatter-brained. 

Before adjourning last week, the 
Chamber declared Sept. 19, 1927, a 
legal holiday, in honor of the ex- 
pected arrival on that date of 
30,000 U. S. men and women at the 
American Legion Convention in 
Paris (TIME, May 2). Further, 
the Chamber appropriated 3,700,000 
francs ($145,000) for the Legion- 
naires’ entertainment and decreed 
the issuing of a special postage 
stamp to be licked by Legionnaires 
and stuck upon their letters home. 
Many of these stamps, valid for the 
convention period only, will be 
treasured by thrifty recipients, 
locked away in_ strong _ boxes, 
brought out decades hence and bar- 
tered for gain. 


Bonds Burned 


“Papa” Joffre is still, in the 
U. S., “The Hero of the Marne”; 
but in Paris his strategy has long 
been the target of savage attacks 
by military critics. Even such a 





© Keystone 
Goop “PAPA” JOFFRE 
He burned 19,000,000 francs. 
comparative bystander as the om- 


niscient Winston S§S. Churchill, 
Chancellor of the British Exchequer, 
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has taken the trouble to describe 
good “Papa” Joffre-as “this bull- 
headed, broad-shouldered, slow- 
thinking, phlegmatic; bucolic per- 
sonage.”* 


Marshal Joffre, to many smart, 
shallow people is “just a fat man 
who was lucky.” But solid citizens 
still believe in him. They showed 
their faith when the franc was 
tottering (TIME, May, 3, 1926) by 
subscribing 19,000,000 francs to 
the Joffre Save the Franc Fund. 
Last week the final scene in that 
impressive drama was acted at 
Paris. 

As everyone knows the 19,000,- 
000 frances were used to buy Gov- 
ernment securities. These bonds 
were then canceled from the State’s 
obligations, thus bettering its credit. 
Last week there remained only 
the ceremony of burning 19,000,000 
in canceled bonds. 

At the burning Marshal Joffre 
was represented by an aide, Major 
Desmazes who arrived briskly at 
the Mint last week, with several 
bearded senators. A blast furnace 
intended for melting silver was 
started, and into it workmen 
shoveled paper which had once been 
valued at the par equivalent of 
$4,000,000. The blazing heat and 
tedious length of this ceremony 
were deemed by physicians un- 
suitable to the health of massive 
Joseph Jacques Césaire Joffre, 
aged 75. 


“Fumiliating Experiences” 


Throughout France the name 
“J. H. Rosny” passes for that of 
a talented novelist, but in Paris 
one knows better. When _ there 
come strolling down the _ leafy 
Champs Elysées, arm in arm, the 
brothers J. H. H.-Boéx, 71, and 
S. J. F. Boéx, 68;<then it is time 
to dart forward, shake their hands, 
and congratulate these two twink- 
ling-eyed old gentlemen on the 
latest success of Novelist “J. H. 
Rosny.” 

They are “he.” —Together they 
have written his books in fruitful 
collaboration. They alone know 
why his heroes are so often scien- 
tists, and even why- the love lives 
of these scientists-in-fiction are so 
disconcertingly unscientific. They 
are a dry, shrewd pair, les fréres 
Boéx. Last week the elder brother 
returned to Paris from a tour of 
the U. S. His comments: 

“The Americans abolished slavery 
for the blacks 60 years ago, but if 
they continue as they are headed, 
they will create veritable social 
slavery for the whites. As it is, 





*Tue Wortp Crisis (1916-1918), Vol. I. 
p. 6—Winston S. Churchill—Scribner. 
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THE ELDER Borex 


“‘Not caught, not guilty,’ say the 


poachers.” 


a man’s body cannot be said really 
to belong to him in America now. 


“It is forbidden for a man to be 
alone in’ a hotel room with a woman 
who is not his wife, sister or 
mother. A simple kiss in the park 
is a legal offense. Adultery is ac- 
tually considered a crime. But that 
does not keep the Americans from 
yielding to nature’s demands, with 
the result that there exists a gen- 
eral state of dissimulation and 
hypocrisy that is rotting the soul 
of America. 

“The struggle between the Wets 
and the Drys is: brutal beyond 
words. It is the women who give 
the Drys their ridiculous strength. 
‘Not caught, not guilty,’ say the 
poachers. That is life in America. 
By the millions they live as poach- 
ers and contrabanders in an atmos- 
phere infected with puritanism, 
professional spies and amateur in- 
formers. 


“At the end of the 19th Cen- 
tury the Anglo-Saxon countries 
were the most liberal in the world. 
The wind has turned, the English 
are less free and the Americans 
are enslaved. Some devil has got 
them to open the gates of hell. To 
every traveler, who is forced to 
submit to the most humiliating ex- 
reriences from the moment he 
rrrives in America until he leaves, 
the Statue of Liberty cannot be 
anything but a farce.” 


AUSTRIA 
Riots 


Blazing summer came early to 
Austria this year, and has contin- 
ued with such fierce intensity that 
last week many Austrians were in 
the irritable state of people who 
have said too often: “I can’t stand 
it! It’s just too hot!” 

Suddenly the newspapers told of 
the acquittal of three young men, 
reactionary Nationalists, who had 
been on trial since February for 
killing a man and a child, during a 
brawl between Nationalists and 
Social Democrats in the Province 
of Bergenland. The guilt of the 
three young Nationalists had 
seemed a moral certainty; but Ber- 
genland is so strongly Nationalist 
that many feared their conviction 
might cause riots there. When it 
was announced last week that the 
youths had been acquitted, Bergen- 
land was quiet, smug; but Vienna, 
where Communists and Social Dem- 
ocrats vastly outnumber National- 
ists, burst into demonstrations of 
irritation which verged upon civil 
war. 

“Justice!” When Communist 
newspapers. shrieking Miscarriage 
of Justice! were snapped up by 
workmen hurrying to their fac- 
tories, an opinion rapidly sprang up 
that it would be better to spend the 
day demonstrating in the broad, tree- 
shaded streets of Vienna, rather 
than to ignore the cause of JUST- 
ICE by laboring as usual in some 
humid factory. 

Ominous crowds began slowly to 
converge upon Vienna from the 
industrial suburbs. By the time 
they reached the great “Ring” 
boulevards,* their shouting was a 
roar: “Down with class justice! 
. . - Down with Mussolini!} ... On 
to the Justiz-Palast! ... Burn the 
Judge-Rats in their hole! 
Justice!” 

Bonfire. Soon a mob trampled 
through shrubbery and flowers in 
the Schmerling-Platz, then rushed 
the vast, imposing Justiz-Palast. 
Neat clerks and bearded officials 
were seized by burly rioters and 
thoroughly tousled. Mobmen ran- 
sacked the Palace for papers of 
every sort, dumping them without 
discrimination on a large, roaring 
bonfire. From this the woodwork 
of the great building ignited, spurt- 
ing tall flames. Throughout the 


*The oldtime Schottenring, Franzensring, 
Burgring, Opernring, Kartnerring, Kolow- 
ratring, Kaiser-Wilhelm-Ring and Stubenring 
are links in a huge _ crescent-shaped 
boulevard inclosing the inner city on three 
sides. The Danube Canal flows past the 
tips of the crescent, thus completing the 
“ring.” 

+This cry, frequently heard, was to be 
understood in the sense of “Down with 
Mussolinism, the creed and symbol of re- 
actionary nationalism”; but the words come 
easily to Austrian lips in another sense: 
“Down with the militaristic Duce, whose 
speeches barely veil a desire to encroach 
upon Austrian territory!” (Time. Feb. 15, 
1926). 

































































crowd men still mouthed and gib- 
bered, “JUSTICE. ... Justice... .” 

Meanwhile the police continued 
so outnumbered that those who 
sought to charge or quell the 
crowds, were mostly seized, pum- 
meled, stripped of their uniforms 
and turned loose in the indignity 
of underwear. The garrison at 
Vienna refused to fire upon “our 
brothers.” When fire engines 
clanged forth to the Justiz-Palast 
irate workers stormed and smashed 
the apparatus. Meanwhile labor or- 
ganizations had declared a gen- 
eral strike, thus paralyzing com- 
munication. Telegraphs and_ tele- 
phones were silent. Trains, Danube 
steamers and even the German- 
owned air service were stopped. For 
48 hours news from Vienna came 
only in the form of smuggled ru- 
mors. At London it was announced 
that a “Red Dictatorship” had been 
set up in Austria. 

Seipel & Seitz. Monsignor Ignaz 
Seipel, Chancellor (Prime Minister) 
of Austria, and Burgomaster Karl 
Seitz of Vienna were the two 
Strong Men who finally restored 
order last week. ; 

Chancellor Seipel, barricaded with 
his Cabinet in the Parliament build- 
ing, could at first do no more than 
secretly despatch couriers to loyal 
outlying garrisons where troops 
might be found to take the place 
of the obstinately passive garrison 
at Vienna. 

Meanwhile Burgomaster Seitz, see- 
ing the police helpless, was able to 
marshal 2,000 reservist soldiers of 
the so-called Republican Guard. Res- 
olute, these impromptu troops grad- 
ually forced back the mobs from 
public buildings, not without much 
brutality. 


Soon loyal troops began to 
trickle in—slowly, for the railways 
were stopped—and shortly Mon- 
signor Seipel and his Cabinet were 
rescued and able to direct the cam- 
paign of street warfare by which 
the mobs were gradually dispersed. 


General Strike. Although order 
was now being rapidly restored, the 
general strike continued. Those res- 
ponsible, a compact group of strike 
leaders and radical politicians, then 
sought to bargain with Chancellor 
Seipel, asking his resignation as 
the price of calling off the general 
strike. Impurturbable, Monsignor 
Seipel replied: “Some reorganiza- 
tion of my Cabinet may prove 
advisable, but that can only be ac- 
complished after serene and un- 
prejudiced consideration. .. .” With 
this guarded statement the strike 
leaders contented themselves—amid 
general relief, and some surprise. 


Estimates placed the dead at 
between 80 and 150, with injured 
persons not less than 600. Although 
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the tourist season was at its height 
in Austria last week, no foreigner 
was reported killed or injured. A 
“Red Revolution” had been staved 
off; but a political crisis loomed. 


GERMANY 


Empress into Palace 


At No. 1, in the broad Unter 
Den Linden, stands the Wilhelm I 
Palace; and in it, last week, the 
wife of Wilhelm II took up her 
residence, as she recently threat- 
ened to do (TIME, July 18). 

“The Empress Hermine,” as 
many Germans call this Princess 
in her own right, modestly oc- 
cupied last week only four rooms 
of the old palace: bedroom, boudoir, 
sitting-room, bath. As a_ small 
earnest of Wilhelm II’s_ great 
wealth, Princess Hermine brought 
with her two Mercedes automobiles, 


Incognito Penetrated 


Smart Berliners delighted to en- 
tertain last week their favorite 
among living U. S. novelists, Sin- 
clair Lewis. Snooping newsgather- 
ers followed Novelist Lewis to a 
very small, very select little dinner. 
Who was the swarthy man with 
whom he talked so much? 


A great deal of snooping was re- 
quired to discover that this per- 
sonage was the notorious Count 
Michael Karolyi, onetime President 
of an ephemeral régime in Hun- 
gary, and classed by the U. S. 
State Department as “an undesir- 
able radical” (TIME, March 2, 
1925). 

The Count, who had thus far 
preserved a complete incognito in 
Berlin, said snappishly to report- 
ers: “I am not active politically 
at present.” 


ITALY 


Smart Bruno 


The Fascist-controlled press of 
Rome displayed last week a little 
story, perfect as a gem, concern- 
ing small Bruno Mussolini, 9, 
younger son* of Jl Duce. 

Bruno’s schoolteacher, it seemed, 
was recently examining him in 
grammar and desired to elicit the 
information that, in Italian, a verb 
may take the imperative mood in 
the second or third person but 
not in the first. 


“Now Bruno,” said the examiner, 





*Not to be confused with small 11-year- 
old Vittorio Mussolini who recently re- 
ceived publicity apropos of an airplane 
ride (Time, June 13). 
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“tell me in what person one can- 
not command.” 

Bruno, obviously puzzled and ap- 
parently ignorant upon this point 
of grammar, showed himself the 
smart son of a smart sire by 
replying: “There are two persons 
one cannot command, the King 
and my father.” 

Fascist observers were aghast 
to think of the inference which 
could have been drawn had small 
Bruno mentioned only the King, 
or, worse still, only his father. No 
statesman, indeed, could have bet- 
tered small Bruno’s tactful blend- 
ing of filial and national loyalty. 
Skeptics wondered what smart 
Italian publicist had invented or 
at least polished the tale. 


LIBERIA 


Appointment 


Suppose that U. S. President 
Coolidge should send a Negro as 
U. S. Ambassador to the Court of 
St. James’s? President Coolidge, 
prudent, did no such thing last 
week; but he did appoint a Negro, 
William T. Francis of St. Paul, 
as U. S. Minister to the Free & 
Independent Republic of Liberia. 

At Monrovia, Liberian capital, 
it became known last week that Mr. 
Francis had been for 19 years 
employed as a legal assistant for 
the Northern Pacific railroad. In 
1924 he was chairman of the 
Colored Division of the Republican 
National Committee. “Ah,” thought 
many Liberians, “Minister Francis 
has deserved honorably and well of 
President Coolidge.” 


As everyone knows, the black- 
amoors of Liberia have deserved 
well ofthe U. S. by repaying re- 
cently into the U. S. Treasury the 
whole of their country’s debt to 
the U. S, 


PERSIA 
“Oh, Dr. Millspaugh!” 


An event overshadowing others 
in the Far East occurred last week 
at Teheran, when the Government 
of Persia extended for a sixth year 
the contract retaining Dr. Arthur 
Chester Millspaugh as Administra- 
tor-General of Persian Finance. 


To realize the Doctor’s power, 
glance at one of the petitions in a 
Persian newspaper which typically 
begin: “Oh, Allah! Oh, Shah! Oh, 
Dr. Millspaugh! Heed our Pray- 
ee 

For the past five years every 
toman ($1) spent by the Govern- 
ment of Persia has required the 
authorization of Dr. Millspaugh, 
who must even dole out to “The 
King of Kings,” Reza Shah Pah- 
lavi, that monarch’s monthly allow- 
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ance for his army and _ himself, 
750,000 tomans. 

A powerful trilogy of forces 
ceaselessly exert themselves to oust 
the be-spectacled Doctor; and there- 
fore he won a momentous point 
last week, by securing the exten- 
sion of his contract. Against him 
are the old, vastly rich Persian 
families whom he has taxed; sec- 
ondly, the many politicians whose 
powers he has curbed through con- 
trolling their salaries; and lastly, 
the numerous agents of Soviet Rus- 
sia in Persia who have thoroughly 
satisfied themselves that Dr. Mills- 
paugh is the chief agent of a vast 
Ang!o-U. S. conspiracy to seize the 
oil and opium lands of Persia. The 
Doctor, although thus powerfully 
opposed, has greatly and vastly 
succeeded. 


Because Persia lies strategically 
at the side door of India and at 
the back door of Russia,* a strug- 
gle to dominate the Government of 
Persia was waged between British 
and Russian agents, up to the 
period of the World War, on a 
basis of flagrant bribery and cor- 
ruption. Amid the idealistic post- 
War period Persia barely escaped 
falling to the British Empire as a 
“mandate.” Then the power of 
Soviet Russia gathered might, and 
the old Anglo-Russian struggle be- 
gan again at Teheran. Finally the 
Government of Persia turned (or 
was swayed by British pressure) 
toward the U. S. (1921), in search 
of an administrator to restore 
shattered Persian finances. Soon 
the U. S. Secretary of State at that 
time, Charles Evans Hughes, sug- 
gested Dr. Arthur Chester Mills- 
paugh as the man for Persia’s 
money—or lack of it. The Doctor, 
then 88, had served the U. S. State 
Department as a routine drafter 
of official documents and later as 
an investigator of oil lands for the 
U. S. Foreign Trade Bureau. Then 
and there (1922) he signed at Wash- 
ington, D. C., a contract vesting in 
him the whole © administrative 
authority over Persian state finance. 


When the 13 U. S. citizens com- 
prising the original Millspaugh 
Mission arrived in Teheran, five 
years ago, each one wisely clapped 
upon his head a Persian variant of 
the fez, then put on over his busi- 
ness suit a long, ornate Persian 
robe. The 100% Persian effect 
of this costume was only slightly 
marred in Dr. Millspaugh’s own 





*Regions bounding Persia are (in clock- 
wise order); the Republic of Turkey; the 
Socialist Soviet Republic of Armenia; the 
Azerbaijan Socialist Soviet Republic; the 
Caspian Sea; the Socialist Soviet Republic 
of Turkmenistan (‘Turkestan’); the Amir- 
ate of Afghanistan; the Kalat State of 
Anglo-Indian Baluchistan; the Gulf of 
Oman; the Persian Gulf and (completing 
the clockwise circle) the Kingdom of Irak, 
a British mandate. 





Dr. MILLSPAUGH 


He finds many Persian officials 
“notentially honest.” 


case by his spectacles, his small 
three-cornered mustache, and the 
high bat-wing collar peeping out 
above his robe. The experts, thus 
garbed, at once began to grapple 
with Persians and Persian finance. 

Travelers have observed that the 
Persian is apt to be tolerably pious, 
quite up to Occidental average in 
sexual morality, easy-going, indo- 
lent, not particularly patriotic and 
almost joyfully unencumbered by 
anything remotely approaching an 
Occidental’s concept of financial in- 
tegrity. An official or a rich man 
has immemorially been expected to 
accept bribes, embezzle, cheat. The 
peasantry have usually chosen for 
their principal crop that hardy 
weed, the opium plant, a species of 
vegetation which requires  abso- 
lutely no cultivation and fairly 
luxuriates upon the ideal soil of 
Persia. Not surprising, then, was 
the discovery of the Millspaugh 
Mission that in 1922 there were 
very few tomans in the Treasury, 
scarcely an official not addicted to 
taking bribes and hardly a rich man 
who did not successfully evade his 
taxes. 

Taxes being all-important, Dr. 
Millspaugh tightened that screw 
first. For example, His Highness 
the Sipahdar-i-Azam, onetime Prime 
Minister, was pressed for payment 
of millions in back taxes. Soon 
His Highness committed suicide, 
first proclaiming that his sole rea- 
son for this act was “unendurable 
American extortion.” Other nobles 
paid. Progress was made—slowly. 

Even today the problem of 
“honesty” has barely been at- 
tacked. Rather indeed it has been 
dismissed in suave words, attributed 
to Dr. Millspaugh: “We find that 





many Persian officials are endowed 
with great potential honesty.” 

By steady plugging and with the 
co-operation of the Shah (whose 
revenue has been larger under Dr. 
Millspaugh than ever before) suffi- 
cient progress has been made so 
that the present budget shows a 
surplus. Time and again the Majlis 
(Parliament) has been ready to 
oust the U. S. Administrator- 
General of Finance; but many 
flukes have saved him. For ex- 
ample his dismissal was thought 
certain in 1924, just before the 
murder (TIME, July 28, 1924) of 
the U. S. Vice Consul Robert W. 
Imbrie. That incident so fired 
U. S. wrath that the Persian Gov- 
ernment dared not further inflame 
U. S. opinion by the discharge of 
Dr. Millspaugh. Recently the Doc- 
tor’s dismissal has again been ru- 
mored; but the extension of his 
contract last week, seemed to augur 
that Persians are beginning to 
value at true weight his ponderous 
and growing achievement, 


CHINA 
Mme. Borodin Out 


Despatches told last week a be- 
lated inside story of how U. S. 
Senator Hiram Bingham _§inter- 
ceded recently at Peking with the 
great War Lord Chang _ Tso-lin 
to save the life of the notorious 
Mme. Michael Borodin, whom 
Chang had taken prisoner (TIME, 
March 21). 

Reputedly Senator Bingham, six 
feet tall and harsh of voice, told 
the small and slim but ruthless 
Chang Tso-lin that if he ordered 
the execution of Mme. Borodin 
public opinion in the U. S. would 
consider the War Lord a mere 
barbarian. 

“Oh, quite very well then, Mr. 
Senator,” said Chang Tso-lin, in- 
differently. “If that is the way you 
Westerners feel about women, Mme. 


_ Borodin shall not be shot.” 


Then, as the tall, stern Senator 
relaxed, Chang added contemp- 
tuously: “Me have always been 
puzzled why Western men are so 
foolish about their women.” 

Last week Chang Tso-lin adopted 
an attitude of even greater in- 
difference toward chunky, placid, 
middle-aged Mme. Borodin. She 
was released from jail under an 
amnesty, and at once hastened to 
Tientsin, preparing to embark 
there for Vladivostok. 


During the week the Chinese 
representative to the League of 
Nations, irascible Chao MHsin-chu, 
packed his bags at Geneva and set 
out for faction-torn China, leaving 
no one empowered to represent his 
country before the League. 































SCIENCE 


Engineers 


The American Society of Civil 
Engineers meets four times yearly. 
Last week it convened at Denver. 
A local news scrivener described 
the Society’s board of directors: 

“Coats off, collars loosened, the 
20 men plunged into deliberation 
and piles of papers. For three 
hours they worked as only engi- 
neers can work—with a minimum 


of talk and a maximum of 
thought.” 
A less exciting impression of 


what civil engineers do at a con- 
vention was given by John F. 
Stevens, the Society’s stern-faced 
president: “The principal reason 
for the convention is to establish 
a bond of brotherhood. ... We will 
consider routine business—aside 
from that nothing remains.” 

But what John F. Stevens would 
call “routine business,” another man 
might call extraordinary exertion. 
Long, closely-written technical pa- 
pers were read on city planning, 
surveys, irrigation, highways, topo- 
graphy, etc. Among the notables 
present were Engineers Morris 
Knowles of Pittsburgh (city plan- 
ner), President Arthur E. Morgan 
of Antioch College (fiood control 
specialist), President George S. 
Davison of “that good” Gulf Re- 
fining Co., Pittsburgh; Willard T. 
Chevalier, manager of the Engi- 
neering News-Record (the profes- 
sion’s “Bible’’). 

For President Stevens, aged 74, 
the trip to Denver had personal 
aspects. He was paying a visit to 
his brother E. C. Stevens, head- 
master of a Denver school. Also he 
was revisiting the scene of his 
engineering apprenticeship. So in 
his annual address to the Society 
he permitted himself to touch upon 
part of the “routine business” of 
his own career. 

This part was not his feat of 
discovering Stevens Pass through 
the Cascade Mountains for the 
Great Northern R. R., or any part 
of his pioneer work for the Cana- 
dian Pacific R. R., or any of his 
experiences as chief of the War- 
time board to improve _ trans- 
Siberian travel. His talk was 
about the Panama Canal, of which 
President Taft named him _ the 


“father” for his services as its 
presiding genius from 1905 to 
1907. And there was good reason 


for Mr. Stevens to talk about the 
Panama Canal. Last winter he 
quietly went down to Panama to 
see how the big ditch looked after 
20 years. His talk was his first 
publication of his impressions, 
which were, chiefly, that a $500,- 
000,000 sea-level canal through 
Nicaragua, as some propose, will 
not be needed to supplement the 
Panama Canal, because: 1) water 
shortage in the Panama _ locks, 



































































PRESIDENT JOHN F. STEVENS 


“We will consider routine business.” 


which might threaten if the traffic 
increases much more, can be avert- 
ed by building an $8,000,000 dam 
to store flood waters on the Chagres 
River; 2) the sea-level canal would 
be no easier to defend in war-time 
than the Panama locks since the 
narrow sea-level channel could be 
blocked by one sunken ‘ship. 


“Routine business” over, many of 
the engineers left Denver for Colo- 
rado Springs and recreation. Oth- 
ers traveled west instead of south, 
to see something up in the Rockies, 
something which made Denver a 
most appropriate spot for this 
year’s convention—an engineering 
project of magnitude and impor- 
tance second to none in the U. S. 

Last fortnight, under the granite 
groins of the Continental Divide, 
workmen blasted out the last head- 
ings in the main bore of the six- 
mile Moffat Tunnel which Colorado 
has been digging since 1923. An- 
other eight weeks, officials pre- 
dicted, and the first train would 
go through. 

The desirability of sending trains 
under rather than over the Conti- 
nental Divide at that point was 
first discovered by a Denver banker, 
David Halliday Moffat, after he had 
spent a fortune building and try- 
ing to operate the Denver & Salt 
Lake R. R. To climb James Peak 
and thread a pass 11,660 ft. high, 
his tracks had to climb 30 miles up 
% grades, describing in 23 miles 
curves totaling 28 full circles. It 
was—and is—the highest standard- 
gauge railroad in the world, far 
above timberline. It takes four 
locomotives to haul a 22-car train 
over the top. And the first winter 
he operated the line, David Moffat 
discovered that blizzards and snow 
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avalanches would make it totally 
impassable for six months every 
year. He was trying to raise 
money for a tunnel when he died 
in 1911, 


The tunnel that David Moffat 
wanted to build, now nearly fin- 
ished, will do the following things: 
ensure year-round train service, on 
two tracks, by burrowing under 


. the snow-blockade line of the Con- 


tinental Divide, replacing 23 miles 
of 4% grades with six miles of 
2% grades; make Denver 44 miles 
nearer Salt Lake City than via the 
Union Pacific, 174 miles nearer than 
via Pueblo on the present Denver & 
Rio Grande Western route; it will 
carry motorists under the Divide on 
flat-cars the year round; carry oil, 
power and water lines’ through 
the Divide in a special eight-foot 
bore parallel to the 16 x 24-ft. one. 


“Damn Good Man” 


Manhattan newsgatherers went 
last week, as they have gone 
annually for many a year, to in- 
terview Nikola Tesla on his birth- 
day. This year it was his T1st 
birthday but Nikola Tesla _ said 
nothing that he had not said on 
his 61st birthday—or his 41st for 
that matter. 

Nikola Tesla, genius extraor- 
dinary of electricity, predicted last 
week as he has been predicting 
since 1895 or so that enormous 
stores of power will some day be 
broadcast by radio; when that is 
possible, that airplanes will need 
no fuel. They will fly indefinite 
lengths of time on current flashed 
to them from any distance. 

In 1893—four years before Gug- 
lielmo Marconi took out patents in 
Britain—Nikola Tesla patented in 
the U. S. a system of wireless 
transmission. A _ scarehead news- 
paper heard his prophecy that soon 
ships at sea would call electrically 
for help, to other ships or shore 
stations, without having any wired 


connection. The scarehead editor, 
well aware of his sheet’s reputa- 
tion, said: “We could not afford 


to print such a piece of inventive 
lunacy.” 

Though radio was not among 
them, “inventive lunacies” had 
filled Nikola Tesla’s head when he 
was younger. Before he left his 
native village to study. at an acad- 
emy in Croatia he dreamed of con- 
structing a submarine tube for 
carrying letters and packages under 
the Atlantic between Europe and 
the U. S. He thought the rotat- 
ing planets might be harnessed to 
produce power. 

The adolescent boy who had 
these highflown fancies was_ sub- 
ject to waking visions that almost 
amounted to _ seizures. In_ the 
grown youth, an intense, ascetic 
student of electro-dynamics whose 
extravagant notions of planet 
power had given place to practical 
work on telephones, this visionary 
weakness became translated into 
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an extraordinary ability to visual- 
ize, in minutest detail and exact 
dimensions, new mechanical de- 
vices sprung from an_ inventive 
brain. 

It was while walking in a park 
and quoting Goethe to a friend that 
Nikola Tesla “saw” the induction 
motor that first brought him fame. 
He was able to draw it with a 
stick on the sandy path in the 
exact detail with which he pre- 
sented it, six years later, to the 
American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers. 

Thomas Edison’s European agent 
was the man who brought the 
young Tesla to the U. S. After 
his first job for Mr. Edison—an 
all-night job putting a steamer’s 
lighting plant in commission—Mr. 
Edison ejaculated to an associate: 
“This is a damn good man!” 

As his fame spread, Mr. Tesla 
grew more and more wedded to his 
work. He never took a_ wife. 
Before he was 40 he had revolu- 
tionized power transmission ma- 
chines and Lord Kelvin had said of 
him that he had contributed more 
to electrical science than any other 
man. He worked, as he still does, 
early and late at his laboratory 
in West 40th St., Manhattan, dining 
alone at the same hour, at the same 
table in the Waldorf. 

Sometimes he visits his experi- 
mental plants in Colorado and on 
Long Island. Six years ago he 
said: “The matter of transmitting 
power by wireless is now so well 
in hand that I can say I am ready 
now to transmit 100,000 horse- 
power by wireless without a loss 
of more than 5% in transmission. 
The plant required to transmit this 
amount will be much smaller than 
some of the wireless telegraph 
plants now existing and will cost 
only $10,000,000, including water 
development and electrical appa- 
ratus. The effect will be the same 
whether the distance is one mile 
or 10,000 miles and the power can 
be collected high in the air, under- 
ground or on the ground.” 

How soon such a Tesla plant 
will be built is problematical. When 
it is built—or when, as may be 
possible, a pair of Tesla plants is 
built so huge that they will supply 
every power need on earth—the 
Tesla vision is this: “. . . You will 
be able to go anywhere in the 
world—to the mountain top over- 
looking your farm, to the Arctic 
or to the desert—and set up a 
little equipment that will give you 
heat to cook with and light to 
read by. This will be carried in a 
satchel not as big as the ordinary 
suitcase.” 

Automobiles, locomotives, ocean 
vessels, airplanes,  dirigibles—all 
will have their power-receiving 
apparatus and all draw power from 
a globe-blanket of high-frequency 
induction currents. 


That such a blanket of current 
would not be detrimental to health 
can be believed by friends of Mr. 





© Wide World 


NIKOLA TESLA* 
He works early, he works late. 


Tesla’s who have seen ‘a most 
appropriate photograph of him sit- 
ting in a zone of 25-foot ‘electric 
sparks in his laboratory, calmly 
reading. 


Tolstoi Theory 


The International Date Line runs 
down the 180th parallel of longi- 
tude from the North Pole almost 
to Wrangel Island, then slants east 
to pass through Bering Strait, 
slants west again to Long. 180° 
again and on down to the South 
Pole. 

Crossing this line from east to 
west, travelers “skip a day.” 
Should they cross at dinner time, 
for example, they would find them- 
selves supping their soup on Sun- 
day, sipping their coffee on Mon- 
day. Crossing from west to east 
is equally strange. If, on a Mon- 
day, the traveler regrets not hav- 
ing said his Sunday prayers the 
day before, he will have a chance 


to make amends. The same Sun- . 


day will return to him, holy as 
ever. 


To some travelers the Internation- 
al Date Line is disconcerting, but 
not to Count Leo N. Tolstoi, philos- 
opher, sculptor, playwright, polit- 
ical scientist, third son and name- 
sake of the late Russian novelist. 
Crossing the Date Line eastward 
in 1917, he fell to thinking about 
the phenomenon. He noticed that 
it had made him feel blithe of 
spirit, hopeful. When he reached 
Chicago, he wrote in his notebook: 
“T have made a greater discovery 
than any man now living—per- 
haps it is the greatest discovery of 
all time!” 


It was scarcely a “discovery” in 
any scientific sense, But it was a 





*From an oldtime photograph. 





theory of much originality. Briefly, 
the theory was this: that traveling 
in the direction of the earth’s rota- 
tion, ie. eastward, is salubrious; 
and conversely, westward travel is 
depressing. Count Tolstoi secured 
many a traveler’s testimonial to 
bear out his generalization. 

Last week in Manhattan, Count 
Tolstoi talked about his theory for 
publication. “I am no fool,” he 
said. “I have thought about this 
thing with all the wisdom I have 
accumulated, and the more I think 
of it the more I am convinced of 
its truth. I have discussed it with 
scientists and writers; some of 
them I have convinced. My friend 
Camille Flammarion, the French 
astronomer, was impressed with 
what I told him. 

“It is the effect of the centrifugal 
force of the earth acting upon the 
human system. 

“When one goes from west to 
east one is lifted by the action of 
the earth itself. When he travels 
from east to west the very action 
of the earth pulls him down, de- 
presses him. And—here is a bold, 
statement—I do not believe that 
Newton was right in describing the 
force which pulls us down as grav- 
itation. I believe it is nothing but 
the centrifugal force generated by 
the rotation of the earth. If we 
could travel fast enough from west 
to east we would be able to over- 
come that pull.” 

Count Tolstoi’s enthusiasm even 
led him to predict that airplane 
flights from west to east would be 
more successful, as in the recent 
past, than east-west flights. He 
recommended great west-east pil- 
grimages to improve the health and 
general well-being of all mankind. 

“But speed, speed!” he said. 
“That is the key: which shall unlock 
all the knowledge to us.” And 
he sped off to a conclusion which 
left science far behind. 


He supposed the case of an avia- 
tor able to fly at a speed equal to 
Earth’s rotation (roughly, 1,000 
m.p.h. midway between Poles and 
Equator). If the flyer flew against 
the rotation of the earth, from 
east to west, he would keep pace 
with the sun, remaining constantly 
at the o’clock when he started. 
Going the other way, eastward, he 
would pass a whole day in 12 
hours. 

Of the westward flyers, Count 
Tolstoi said: “Time would stand 
still for him.” 

Of the eastward flyers, he said: 
“His life would be doubly fast. In 
one day he would have lived two.” 


Here Science stumbled in_ its 
effort to keep pace with Count 
Tolstoi. For Science regards sec- 
onds, minutes and hours merely 
as handy divisions of the time it 
takes the Earth to revolve once on 
its axis. Addition or subtraction 
of these man-invented units would 
not alter the absolute duration or 
“speed” of a man’s life any more 
than would visiting the North 
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Pole, where Earth’s rotation speed 
approaches zero m.p.h. 

But Count Tolstoi pressed on. 
He believes that the stars affect 
mankind. Upon his westward-fly- 
ing man, he pointed out, the influ- 
ence of whatever stars he started 
under would remain unchanged. 
The eastward-flying man would un- 
dergo changing astral influence with 
doubled rapidity. And he would 
be lifted away from the Earth 
by going with the rotation. 


Given speeds of 100 or 1,000 
miles per minute, man could, 
thought Theorist Tolstoi, entirely 
overcome the effect of Earth’s rota- 
tion, leave Earth and journey ‘‘to 
the Celestial East, which is some 
point in the universe from which 
the ions of which we are composed 
originally came. When we reach 
that point and discover the source 
of life we shall have captured the 
secret of immortality!” 





MUSIC 





In Chicago 


The Chicago Symphony Orches- 
tra, one of the half dozen world’s 
greatest, is disbanded after 36 
years of activity. The crash re- 
sulted from disagreement over 
wages of the union-leagued mu- 
sicians. They were paid $80 a 
week last season for 20 hours of 
actual playing. “But we have to 
put in many hours of practice,” in- 
sisted their leaders. “Therefore, we 
are entitled to $100 a week, which 
is only what movie, dance-hall, and 
restaurant musicians are paid.” 

In objection, the orchestra’ di- 
rectors pointed out that the orches- 
tra had shown a deficit last season, 
that only generous contributions of 
wealthy patrons made its existence 
possible, that the union’s rules 
make necessary the retention on the 
payroll of some 15 “dummy” 
players (men who hold an instru- 
ment but donot play). Ifthe union 
would consent to the dismissal of 
the “dummy” players and would 
accept some $20,000 to be paid 
the orchestra for a broken con- 
tract, the directors would under- 
take to pay the $100 minimum 
wage. These terms the union re- 
jected, insisting upon 90 players 
at the stipulated wage. 

The most likely upshot of the 
whole misfortune is that the rup- 
ture will not be healed. Rumor 
has it, however, that the union 
leaders have been promised sup- 
port by wealthy men who will 
agree to pay a minimum wage of 
$125 a week. In that case, they 
hope to continue as an organiza- 
tion. But they will then be com- 
pelled to find another name for 
themselves and they will not be 
allowed to use Orchestra Hall, which 


































































N. BE. A. - 


What will become of 
FREDERICK A. STOCK? 


is the property of the Symphony 
Orchestra. 

What, wondered Chicagoans who 
felt justly proud of their famed 
orchestra, would become of Con- 
ductor Frederick A. Stock? It is 
mainly through his efforts that the 
orchestra’s present greatness has 
been attained. Perhaps he will be 
retained to promote music and 
musical affairs in Chicago. It is 
not likely that he will be released 
to any of the other symphony 
orchestras who would eagerly wel- 
come him. 





ART 





Staircase for Sale 


Last week a white marble stair- 
case which spirals from the first 
to the fourth floor of Elbert Henry 
Gary’s Fifth Avenue mansion in 
Manhattan went begging for a 
buyer at $1. Twelve years ago 
the staircase cost $150,000. Today 
it could hardly be duplicated for 
twice that sum. But because mod- 
ern homes want no white marble 
staircases, because the labor of re- 
moving this one intact would cost 
thousands of dollars, the wrecking 
company which will raze Judge 
Gary’s home to the ground to make 
way for a large co-operative apart- 
ment house, has decided to pound 
the marble staircase to pieces and 
dump the blocks into Long Island 
swamps. Two Tudor ceilings, a 
green lacquer and crystal tea 
room, marble and hardwood floors, 
will be similarly served. Three 
years. went into the making of the 
Gary mansion. Thirty-six union 
working days will see its oblitera- 
tion. The heavy bronze doors, how- 
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ever, will be saved—in the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art. 


Benson Collection Sold 


All modern painting had its in- 
ception in Italy in that period 
usually referred to by Anglican 
historians as the Renaissance but 
more aptly designated (from the 
painter’s point of view) by the 
Italians as quartocento and quin- 
tocento. More aptly, because paint- 
ing of the 14th and 15th Centuries 
did not so much represent a “re-birth 
of antiquity” (since ancient Greek 
paintings were not _ re-discovered 
then, as were ancient, Greek sculp- 
ture and criticism) as a quickening 
self-consciousness on the part of 
the individual artist, accompanied 
by zeal for personal inspection of 
realities as they appeared to him. 

The result was a beginning of 
three dimensional representation on 
two dimensional canvas; depiction 
of sky, land, water; desire for self- 
immortalization in portraiture and 
self-propulsion in art, as opposed to 
slavish dogmatism in _ conception 
and execution. For such reasons, 
then, art lovers regard the quar- 
tocento and quintocento painters 
with the same veneration that phi- 
losophers accord Socrates, Plato, 
Aristotle, and poets, Homer, Soph- 
ocles, Virgil. It was of great mo- 
ment to them, therefore, when Sir 
Joseph Duveen, art dealer of Eng- 
land, announced purchase for $3,- 
000,000 of the famed Benson collec- 
tion, which, better than any other 
private collection extant, traces 
the history and spirit of early 
painting in Italy. 

Robert H. Benson is head of a 
potent, English banking house 
which bears his name. With the 
assistance of his wife, who is re- 
lated to the late Sir George Lind- 
say Holford, another owner of 
famed Italian masterpieces, he in- 
dulged his passion for art collect- 
ing over a period of approximately 
40 years (he is now 177). Why 
should Mr. Benson now allow his 
matchless treasures to pass from 
his possession? A hint is thrown 
out by the fact that high income 
taxes and inheritance taxes in 
Great Britain have influenced many 
a wealthy man to relinquish his 
art holdings. Besides, these works 
are of such international interest 
that most of the time they are be- 
ing exhibited, through the owner’s 
generosity, in museums—the Royal 
Academy, the Burlington Fine Arts 
Club, the New Gallery Exhibition 
(in London and in Manchester). 
Soon Sir Joseph Duveen will bring 
them to the U. S. 

There are 120 in all. The artists 
may be grouped into the six 
Italian schools: Duccio di Buon- 
insegna of the Siena; Lippo Memmi 
and Brenna of Simone de Martino 
influence; Giotto, Ghirlandajo, Bot- 
ticelli, del Sarto of the Florentine; 
Luini of the Milanese; Romano and 
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Signorelli of the Ferrarese; Carlo 
Crivelli, Antonello, Bellini, Gior- 
gione, Titian, Palma, Lotto, del 
Piombo, Bonifazio and Paolo Vero- 
nese of the Venetian. The Vene- 
tians enjoy the greatest representa- 
tion. 

Among the greatest single pieces 
are Ghirlandajo’s portrait of Fran- 
cesco Sassetti (banking partner of 
de Medici) and his son, seen in his 
bank at Lyons, against a back- 
ground of harbor and water front; 
a Titian representing the Madonna 
and Infant Christ; Piero di Cos- 
imo’s picture of Hylas, Hercules’ 
favorite, discovered in a meadow 
by water nymphs. 








RELIGION 








Sinners & Saints 


The 275 ministers and church 
workers who gathered at Union 
Theological Seminary in Manhattan 
last week for their yearly confer- 
ence received a nice category of 
youthful sinners and saints from 
Dr. Percy R. Hayward. Dr. Hay- 
ward is director of Young People’s 
Work for the International Council 
of Religious Education. His cate- 
gories of youth: 


“1) Carefree sinners who have 
no restraints. 

“2) Unhappy sinners who are 
sensuous but have restraints. 

“3) Unhappy saints who behave 
.but do not want to. 


“4) Happy saints who behave 
themselves and are happy to do 
so.” 


In London 


In London last week were two 
potent U. preachers—Bishop 
William Thomas Manning of the 
Protestant Episcopal diocese of New 
York, and Dr. Samuel Parkes Cad- 
man, President of the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in 
America. Each was stopping over 
in London on his way to Lausanne, 
Switzerland, where during August 
they will attend the World Con- 
ference on Faith & Order. This 
conference, which will meet under 
the presidency of Bishop Charles H. 
Brent of the Protestant Episcopal 
diocese of Western New York, will 
try to improve sodality between 
Christian sects.* 


Bishop Manning who has come 
to seem dour and harsh as he has 
grown pontifical, in London repeat- 


*Roman Catholics will not officially join 
this movement. The reason: the Roman 
Catholic Church presumes exclusive re- 
ligious authority delegated from God. From 
that viewpoint, Protestant sects are but 
erring scions, “Orthodox” churches sub- 
ordinate phenomena, 
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Dr. S. PARKES CADMAN 
“I read the Bible like I eat fish.” 


ed his great sermon castigating 
“companionate marriages,” the term 
by which he describes ephemeral 
connubialities wherein contraceptives 
are used (TIME, July 4). Because 
he was in England, where wrath 
against the Russian Soviets is 
temporarily being kept hot (TIME, 
May 23), he made his sermon 
timely by blaming the idea of such 
unions on the Soviets. The present 
diplomatic separation between Great 
Britain and the Soviets, he said, 
the U. S. unanimously endorsed. 


Dr. Cadman, a less intense, a 
more mundane orator,’ had quips 
and fancies to offer at St. Martin’s 
Church in Trafalgar Square, Lon- 
don. He opened a “question box,” 
a sort of forum during which he 
offered to answer pontifically ques- 
tions thrown at him viva voce. 
Verbally he did what he has been 
doing in the columns of the New 
York Herald Tribune* for more 
than a year. Some Cadmanswers, 
some Cadmonitions:° 


@ Rotary gatherings “are not 
intellectual triumphs. They are 
daily lunches.” He has often at- 
tended them. 


@ “The evolution flurry has done 
one great good in America, since it 
has shown the Darwinian theory to 
be harmless and useless. We know 
spiritual certitudes are due to in- 
tuition and not to learning. As for 
fundamentalism, I read the Bible 
like I eat fish—leave the bones and 
eat the flesh.” 


@ Elmer Gantry (Sinclair Lewis’ 
carping at evangelicanism) “repre- 
sents a huge ocean of mud”; con- 
tains “barnyard piffle’ and “garage 
gossip.” 


C= Of tolerance: “It is up to us to 
show the Jews what we mean by 





*Dr. Cadman’s feature column continues 
in that newspaper while he visits abroad. 
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properly living our own religion, 
showing them that we have a bet- 
ter one than they.” 


In Florence 


Thoroughly they investigated, 
bitterly they wrote last week—the 
editors of Unita Cattolica, daily 
newspaper of Florence, Italy: “We 
saw one day in the streets of Flor- 
ence a woman of the aristocracy 
dressed with the most rigid econ- 
omy, who wore on her naked breast 
a gold cross. The symbol of sac- 
rifice and sorrow joined with the 
crudest form of mundanity; the 
emblem of redemption resting on 
perfumed flesh; the blessed, mortal 
bed of Christ put in contrast with 
an instrument of the most lascivious 
seduction.” 


MISCELLANY 


“TIME brings all things” 








Bletcher, Horse 


In Philadelphia, one Mrs. Mary 
C. Bletcher, artist, stopped a mail 
wagon, climbed to the driver’s 
seat, clutched the reins, demanded 
the cdriver’s arrest for driving a 
lame horse. Traffic jammed for 
45 minutes. Police veterinaries de- 
clared the horse fit. 


Elks 


Cincinnati was the scene last 
week of Elkdom’s 63rd convention. 

“Elkdom” is the Benevolent and 
Protective Order of Elks—a white 
men’s organization which originated 
in 1867 among Manhattan enter- 
tainers as the Jolly Corks, first for 
sheer fun, later to do good. 

There is also an Improved Benev- 
olent and Protective Order of Elks 
of the World, for Negroes. Improved 
Elkdom was embroiled last week 
in legal proceedings over where it 
would hold its 28th annual Grand 
Lodge sessions next year, white 
Elks in Manhattan having pre- 


‘ vailed upon black Elks to forgo 


meeting there as planned. 


. . . 


If all Elks should attend an an- 
nual convention, the convention city 
would besbadly crowded. Though 10,- 
000 Elks dropped out or died in the 
past year, there are still more than 
800,000 of them, in all walks of 
life.* Cincinnati felt comfortably 
full last week with some 5,000 of 
the 800,000 on hand—marching, 
singing, trap-shooting, eating “bur- 
goo” (Kentucky stew), watching 
fireworks. Purple, the Elk’s color, 
hung everywhere. ‘Hello, Bill! Are 





*Says Grand Exalted Ruler of Improved 
(colored) Elkdom J. Finley Wilson (of 
Washington): “There are 250,000 Improved 
Elks, including men, women and children, 
located in the U. S., islands of the seas, 
Canada, Central and South America and 
Africa, with over 500% increase in finance 
and numerical strength during the five 
years of my administration.” 






you an Elk?”* was the phrase of 
the week. 

High moments for the Elks were: 
1) their decision to convene next 
year in Miami, Fla.; 2) their elec- 
tion of John Frank Malley, Boston 
lawyer, as Grand Exalted Ruler; 
3) Grand Exalted Ruler Malley’s 
speech of acceptance. 

Grand Exalted Ruler Malley, 
Yale graduate (1902), onetime 
Massachusetts state senator, an Elk 
since 1904, said: 


“. . . We believe that the people 
of the U. S. see in it [Elkdom] 
the embodiment of all that is noble 
in American Manhood. Devotion 
to God, ‘loyalty to country, love of 
our fellowmen. These are the vir- 
tues which have given us character 
as an organization, because we 





*Standard greeting for an Elk to give 
a stranger. At convention time it is also 
an Elk exclamation. 





function as a powerful factor in 
national life, the people are in- 
spired with new hope, that the 
ideals for which the forefathers 
sacrificed their all, will continue to 
guide as beacons lighting the true 
course. 

“Our order is attuned to the 
times. It vibrates in harmony with 
the best thought in America. Those 
who can read the signs of the 
present period of national life know 
that atheism, bigotry, bolshevism, 
disrespect for law and order and 
arrogant interference with the lib- 
erties of the individual are the 
evils which right-minded citizens 
must combat. If the members of 
this order practice what they 
preach we constitute the organized 
force best prepared to _ battle 


against these un-American tenden- 
| ee 
“Upon the altar of Elkdom there 





SPRINGFIELD 


TIRES 
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lies an open Bible—the book of 
truth—God’s law. No man can 
pass our portal of initiation until 
he has said ‘I believe in the exis- 
tence of a Supreme Being’.... 


“The Reds and the Bolsheviks are 
increasing in number in this coun- 
try, and are becoming bolder in 
spreading their vicious propaganda. 
. .- To the Bolshevik and their ilk 
- . - we hurl defiance. The sacri- 
fice of our forefathers must not be 
in VEM, <i. « 


“Today we are the custodians 
and defenders of American. princi- 
ples. Like the Greeks of Ther- 
mopylae, like the French and Allies 
at Verdun, we stand blocking the 
path of these invaders of our cher- 
ished rights. ‘They shall not pass.’ 
The ideals of America shall be 
preserved, for us, our children and 
our children’s children.” 


Grand Exalted Ruler Malley pro- 
posed that an endowment fund be 
raised, perhaps out of the profits 
of the Elks Magazine (monthly), 
to help Elk projects (scholarships, 
homes for cripples, tuberculosis hos- 
pitals, playgrounds) in many states. 
The Grand Lodge (Elk senate) 
pondered his proposal. 

Charles H. Grakelow, retiring 
Grand Exalted Ruler, proposed that 
a boys’ order of Elks be founded. 
The Grand Lodge approved the idea 
subject to ratification by the sub- 
ordinate lodges. 


Other officers elected: 


Robert S. Barrett, Alexandria Va., grand 
esteemed leading knight. 

David Schultz, Daytona, Fla., grand es- 
teemed loyal knight. 

Harry Lowenthal, Evansville, Ind., grand 
esteemed lecturing knight. 

Fred C. Robinson, Dubuque, Iowa, grand 
secretary (re-elected). 

Fred C. Morris, Mexico, Mo., grand treas- 
urer (re-elected). 

Dr. Ralph F. Hagen, Fargo, N. Dak., 
grand tiler. 

E. J. Morossin, Birmingham, Ala., grand 
inner guard. 





THEATRE 





New Plays in Manhattan 


Africana. Since the tendency is 
for popular U. S. song & dance to 
follow closely after the ebullient 
crooning and outflung gesturing of 
primitive Africans, it is logical that 
the Negro revue should crop up 
more frequently, with growing suc- 
cess. In Manhattan, the nation’s 
theatrical headquarters, only two 
new shows opened last week. Both 
were “black-&-tan” affairs. The 
better, Africana, has to its credit 
swift changes, amazing cloggers, 
several funny skits and _ Ethel 
Waters. Her 70-odd inches are 
topped by a small closely cropped 
head. She uses a typical husky, 
soft voice to unusual advantage, 
employs mannerisms frankly and 
disarmingly Negroid, understands 
the art of “living” her songs, so that 
they take on dramatic quality. In 
Harlem, she is queen. In Manhat- 
tan she stopped the show. The 
other feature is the chorus of 
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“T once thought I would 


always be ill” 


“Up to THE TIME .of the War my 
life had been uneventful, tranquil. 

“Then—the trenches. Cold. 
Forced marches. Hunger. Thirst. 
I was gassed—and wounded. 

“When I returned I was a 
physical wreck. For four years I 
fought in vain to steady my frayed 
nerves and to rid myself of my 
chronic stomach trouble. I had 
almost abandoned hope of ever 
being well again. 

“Repeatedly a fellow worker 
had urged me to try Yeast. At 
last I began eating it—and in less 
than three months I had regained 
my old health and happiness. 

“My favorite pastime is work- 
ing with the flowers and vegetables 





For the health that can be yours—do this: 


Eat three cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast regularly every day, 
one cake before each meal. Eat it plain in small pieces, or on 
crackers, in fruit juice, milk or water. Fer constipation 
physicians say it is best to dissolve one cake in hot water 
(not scalding) before meals and before going to bed. (Be 
sure that a regular time for evacuation is made habitual.) 
Dangerous cathartics will gradually become unnecessary. 





around our home. Now, no mat- 
ter how strenuous my day has been, 
I still have energy left to indulge 


this hobby in the evening.” 
G. Haypen Dunn, Medford, Mass. 


LEISCHMANN’S YEAST is 

composed of millions of tiny liv- 
ing plants, grown in a nutritious ex- 
tract of malt andgrain. They keep the 
whole intestinal tract clean, check- 
ing the absorption of poisons into the 
blood. They strengthen the muscles 
of elimination, banishing constipa- 
tion and its evil results, an unhealthy 
skin and stomach disorders. 

You can get Fleischmann’s Yeast from 
any grocer. Buy several days’ supply at 
a time and keep in a cool dry place. 
Write for the latest booklet on Yeast for 
Health. Health Research Dept. N-34, 
The Fleischmann Company, 701 Wash- 
ington St., New York City, 


LEFT 
MR. DE PASZTHORY is 


an all-round athlete. At the 
University oy Southern Cali- 
fornia he won the middle- 
weight wrestling cham- 
pionship. He writes: “Ever 
since high school days I have 
periodically eaten Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast. It has enabled 
me to restore my system 
quickly to order whenever my 
digestion was upset, to keep 
my blood clear and my skin free 

of embarrassing eruptions,” 
MELsourne DE Pasztuory, 
Pasadena, Calif, 
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“TRY AS I WOULD, I could find nothing 
that would clear my skin, I was very badly 
run down—probably this was the cause of 
my skin trouble. I ran along this way until 
about a year ago, when one of my friends 
said, ‘Why don’t you try eating Yeast?’ I 
was skeptical, I must admit—but I began. 
To my surprise my skin began to clear, and 
ever since J have felt fine.” 





CuristineE ING.Is, 
Vancouver, B. C, 
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Headaches 


will go if you 
get at the cause 


E all know the woman who “always 
has a headache.” 

She can’t make any plans. Time and again 
she has to disappoint her friends and family— 
for any minute the familiar ache is liable to 
start its dull throb. 


Nothing is so enervating as a headache. 
Nothing is so aging—so nerve racking! 
There are scores of ways of deadening a head- 
ache — but to really correct a headache you 
must get at the cause of the trouble. And the 
natural way to do this is by the use of Sal 
Hepatica, the standard effervescent saline. 
Most headaches are due to congestion in the 
stomach or intestines. Congestion produces ex- 
cessive blood pressure—and results in dizziness 
and headaches. Sa/ Hepatica defeats a headache 
by promptly and effectively removing this congestion. 
Sal Hepatica combines the same health- 
giving salines that draw thousands to European 
Spas. It is efficacious not only in relieving head- 
aches, but in the treatment of many other ills. 


For Sal Hepatica flushes away the poisons 
set up by foods retained too long within us. 
These poisons affect different people in differ- 
ent ways, causing stomach disorders, bad com- 
plexions, hyper-acidity, rheumatism, and even 
serious organic troubles. 

Keep free of headaches—keep free of the 
poisons of waste. Take Sal Hepatica when 
you need it. 


For an acute headache, take two teaspoonfuls of 
Sal Hepatica dissolved in a large glassful of water 
and repeat in 15 minutes if not relieved. For 
chronic headaches, take a teaspoonful of Sal Hepatica 
in water, before breakfast. 


Send for our booklet that explains more 
fully how Sal Hepatica helps relieve headaches 
and other ills. 





Please address BRISTOL-MYERS CO. 
Dept. C-77, 71 West St., N. Y. C. 





































































© P. & A. 
MIss WATERS 


Optical, lyrical, tropical miracle. 


many-tinted Negro girls, most of 
them well-made, whose hips keep 
up with vagarious jazz rhythms 
by going three ways at once. 


Rang Tang unfortunately starts 
off with .a plot about two dusky 
Harlemites who fly to Africa for 
diamonds. Unfortunately, because, 
although their escapades in the 
jungle provide opportunity for skits 
at least a thousand times better 
than those with which the two 
comedians are equipped, plot co- 
herence is poison to African re- 
vues. They, like jazz, should be 
utterly lawless and naive. If the 
show is still in existence, however, 
theatregoers might do well to give 
it an evening for the sake of the 
male & hot-foot chorus. 








MILESTONES 





Born. To William Randolph 
Hearst, 64, publisher, twin grand- 
children, a boy and a girl; in San 
Francisco. Their father, George 
Hearst, is publisher of the San 
Francisco Examiner. 


. . . 


Married. Robert G. Kinsey,* of 
the U. S., singles tennis champion 
of Mexico; to Senorita Rosario Car- 


ral, Mexican tennis player; in 
Mexico City. 

Married. Dr. Joseph Irwin 
France, 53, onetime (1917-23) 


U. S. Senator from Maryland; to 
Mile. Tatiana Vladimirovna Dech- 
terva; in Paris. In 1903 he mar- 
ried Mrs. Evelyn Smith Tome, 
first woman president of a Na- 


*Not to be confused with his brother 
Howard O. Kinsey, tennis professional. 
TIME, July 25, 1027 








tional Bank,* who died last April 
(TIME, May 2), widow of Jacob 
Tome, with whom she founded the 
Tome Institute (commonly called 
Tome School), at Port Deposit, Md. 


Divorce Suit Denied. Dudley 
Field Malone, 47, lawyer; by Doris 
Stevens Malone, writer, economist; 
in Paris. Said she: “Mr. Malone and 
I are good friends. We have denied 
similar rumors before and I deny 
them again.” 


. . . 


Died. Constance Georgine, Count- 
ess of Markievicz, 59 (see p. 15). 









Died. Frederick T. Steinway, 
66, president of Steinway & Sons 
(pianos); of heart disease, at 
North East Harbor, Me. 


Died. Mrs. Alice Chipman Dew- 
ey, 69, wife of John Dewey, 68, 
famed professor of philosophy at 
Columbia University; in Manhat- 
tan. 


Died. Henry White, 77,. famed 
diplomat; in Lenox, Mass. (see p. 
12). 


AERONAUTICS 


Itinerary 


While Charles Augustus Lind- 
bergh put final commas in _ his 
book, We, mechanics put final nut- 
twists and spurts of oil on The 
Spirit of St. Louis. Government 
mechanics at the same time got 
ready a U. S. Department of Com- 
merce monoplane and all was pre- 
pared for Colonel Lindbergh to 
leave New York for his eight-week 
tour of the U. S., escorted by Don- 
ald E. Keyhoe of the information 
section of the U. S. Aeronautics 
Bureau. Their itinerary was an- 


nounced: 

Between July 20—31: Hartford, Provi- 
dence, Boston, Portland, Me.; Concord, 
N. H.; Springfield, Vt.; Albany, Buffalo, 
Syracuse. 

Between Aug 1—15: Cleveland, Pitts- 
burgh, Wheeling, Dayton, Cincinnati, Louis- 
ville, Indianapolis, Detroit, Grand Rapids, 
Chicago, St. Louis. 

Between Aug. 16—31: The Tri Cities- 
Moline, Davenport and Rock Island; Mil- 
waukee, Madison; Twin Cities-St. Paul 
and Minneapolis; Little Falls, Fargo, 
Sioux City, Des Moines, Omaha, Denver. 

Between Sept. 1—15: Cheyenne, Salt 
Lake City, Boise, Butte, Spokane, Seattle, 
Portland. 

Between Sept. 16—30: San Francisco- 
Oakland, Sacramento, Reno, Los Angeles, 
San Diego, Tuscon, El Paso, Fort Worth, 
Dallas, Oklahoma City, Tulsa. 

Between Oct. 1—15: Little Rock, Mem- 
phis, Nashville, Birmingham, Jackson, New 
Orleans, Jacksonville, Atlanta, Spartans- 
burg, Winston-Salem, Richmond. 

Between Oct. 16—20: Baltimore, Atlan- 
tic City, Washington, Wilmington, Phila- 
delphia, New York City. 











Guggenheim Aid 
The Daniel Guggenheim Fund for 


the Promotion of Aeronautics, joint 
backer with the U. S. Department 


*She was president of the Cecil National 
Bank, Port Deposit, Md. (1898-1905) and 
of the National Bank of Elton, Md. (1898- 
1904). 
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Every house 
a power house 


A giant’s strength courses alive through the 
very walls of your house. A Hercules in every 
electrical switch. A Samson in every outlet. 

And the source of this vitality is your power 
and light company, the dynamic center of a 
city-wide system of nerves and sinews. 

The power is there, but do you use it? Do 
you limit your tame giant to holding a light 
while all the time he is impatient. to bend his 
back and knot his muscles over your heaviest 
tasks—washing, cooking, cleaning, sweeping? 


GraybaR 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 
SUCCESSOR TO SUPPLY DEPT. 


- Western Electric - 


Executive Offices: Graybar Building, Lexington Ave. and 43rd St., New York 
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of Commerce of Colonel Lind- 
bergh’s tour, announced a new pol- 
icy: to lend money to U. S. pas- 
senger air lines to help them buy 
“the most modern, multi-engined 
airplanes of maximum safety and 
comfort” and thus speed the ar- 
rival of the day when engaging a 
sky-parlor car seat from Chicago 
to Denver, New Orleans or New 
York, and back, will be as little a 
novelty as it already is for a 
Parisian to slip over to London or 
Berlin for dinner, 


Fog Flight 

Fog is man’s enemy. Coast 
dwellers frown when the grey 
banks drift in and smother the 
buoys. At sea the slowed ships 
feel their way; the sirens mourn 
incessantly. Voices are lowered in 
a fog, which muffles them yet 
lower as though it shrouded some- 
thing grave about to happen. Fog, 
several hours of it, gets on men’s 
nerves. Two thousand miles of 
groping through fog might drive 
two men in an airplane—a _ land 
airplane over an ocean—close to 
distraction. 

So thought radio operators lis- 
tening last week to the day-and- 
night-long flashes of Ernest L. 


Smith, civilian pilot, and Emory 
Bronte, navigator, who entered 
dense fog with their Travelair 


monoplane, City of Oakland, soon 
after leaving Oakland, Calif., for 
Honolulu in mid-Pacific. 

“Foggy as hell,” snapped Flyer 
Smith’s first signals. Then he seemed 
to get used to -it and flashed: 
“Going fine . - we will run out 
of it soon.” Again, he said: “Go- 
ing strong. . Radio beacon 
working great.” 

The strain began to show in a 
later message: “Receiving set on 
the bum... . don’t worry me,” 


but still the sender signed a jaun- 
ty, “So long.” 

Early in the second day fog-fear 
had them fairly. Flying through 
or above obscurity, they had not 
seen the Pacific since they left 
shore. Head winds had _ slowed 
them down badly. Evidently they 
had been reckoning their position 
and nervously gauging their gas- 
oline. They said they were about 
700 miles from Hawaii and added, 


“Only enough gas for one more 
hour. S. 0. S Ss. 0.:S..=—S. O. 8.” 
Then within 30 minutes, they 
pulled themselves together and 


corrected this report to enough gas 
for four hours, but still, S. O. S., 
Sts 0. O. S.! 

Three steamships 
of the Pacific opened their drafts 
and started toward the plane’s 
course. The next message was 
panicky, “We are landing in the 
sea. We have a rubber lifeboat 
but send help.” Nothing but si- 
lence followed, for hours. 

At Wheeler Field, near Honolulu, 
Army planes were readied for the 
search. The three rescue ships 
talked back and forth in anxious, 
inaudible flashes. ... 


in that part 


Four and one-half hours after 
sending their last cry for help, 
Flyers Smith and Bronte planed 


down toward a thorny strip of 
land guarding a lagoon on _ the 


isle of Molokai* in the Ha- 
*Popularly thought of as the “leper 
island’ and called “The Land of the Living 


Death.” Actually, the Molokai leper colony 
—made famous through the writings of 
Robert Louis Stevenson and by the success- 
ful experiments there with chaulmoogra 
oil, leprosy specific—occupies only a small 
triangle of land around the isolated village 
of Kalaupapa, inaccessible save by an 
arduous path which is easily guarded. 
Only about 40 lepers now remain at the 
colony, many having been discharged in 
recent years after chaulmoogra oil treat- 
ment. Molokai itself is fifth in size of the 
Hawaiian group, having an area about one- 
fifth the size of Rhode Island. Flyers Smith 
and Bronte were in no danger of con- 
tracting leprosy. 


THE UNIVERSITY AFLOAT 


a2 yoda at Venice -Feb, uy 1927 


College Cruise ’Round the World 


Now in its Second Year 


Limited to 375 young men 17 years of age or over 


Comprehensive choice of accredited college courses for preparatory 
school, college undergraduate and graduate students—business 


courses, 


Nearly 8 months of combined study and travel 


Sailing from New York September 20, 1927, returning to New York, May 4, 1928 
For second time in the history of education this entire college body will visit the most important 


historical places in 


27 Foreign Countries—37 Ports of Call 


Trips into the interior and educational programs ashore 


of the Holland America Line. Tonnage 22,070. Le § 
This steamer is admirably adapted to a floating college and is 


equipped with unusually wide decks, classrooms, study halls, 


stg dtc ey mnasium, swimming pool. 


Tonnage 22,070. Length 560 ft. 


Rates $2,500 to $3, 700, including berth, meals, 


tuition, lectures, passport visas, shore trips and gaa Cruise Management again under Phelps 


Brothers and C ompany, 17 Battery Place, New Y« 


Application for enrolment or further pa articulars shi juld be addressed to 


UNIVERSITY TRAVEL ASSOCIATION 


285 Madison Ave., New York City 








Telephone Lexington 9051 
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waiian group. Bushes ripped their 
ship as it crashed down through 
a breadfruit tree. But their gaso- 
line had lasted just long enough. 
They were out of the fog. They 
were safe. 

Judge Edward McCorrison, “Lit- 
tle King” (U. S. magistrate) of 
Molokai, had seen the wheezing 
ship pass over his courthouse and 
was among the first to welcome 
the visitors. He guided them to 
the local radio station. The army 
planes from Honolulu were sent 
over (60 miles southeast) to pick 
up heroes instead of victims. Pilot 
Smith used Charles Augustus Lind- 
bergh’s phrase as he set foot on 
Wheeler Field. ‘“Well,” he said, 
“here we are.” 


On the rescue ships, when news 
came that the flyers had reached 
land, the rescuers wondered why 
Flyers Smith and Bronte had not 
canceled their alarms when safety 
neared. Old seamen nodded know- 
ingly. “That’s what the fog does 
to you,” they said. The explana- 
tion of their silence given by the 
flyers was this: When the S. O. S. 
signals were sent, the plane was 
dropping due to poor fuel feed, 
which boded a shortage. Near the 
sea’s surface, the clog in pump or 
fuel line cleared up under the in- 
creased atmospheric pressure of 
the lower altitude. But so close, 
to the sea had they dropped that 
the radio aerial trailed in the 
waves, was torn off. 


Pilot Smith described a hazard- 
ous moment: “Once we started to 
land on some ‘farms’ (formed by 
mirages) caused by the moon on 
a fom bank. .. ~ 


Reliability Tour 


Winging out of the edge of a 
storm that had _ buffeted and 
bounced them all the way from 
Grand Rapids, 13 commercial air- 
planes of 14 that had started three 
weeks before, snored down across 
the finish line of the third National 
Reliability Tour into Ford Air- 
port, Detroit. 

First to cross the line was a 
Pitcairn Mailwing. Four seconds 
later came Pilot Eddie Stinson of 
Detroit, with seven passengers in a 
cabined monoplane of his own de- 
sign. Of the merit points awarded 
for keeping to schedule, not having 
accidents, fuel economy, etc.—he 
had 2,000 more than any other 
contestant. 

The ships had traveled 4,200 
miles, from Detroit to New Eng- 
land, down the coast to Baltimore, 
cross country via Pittsburgh and 
Cleveland into Michigan again, 
back south to Dayton, Louisville, 
Dallas, Tulsa and thence up the 
continent to Detroit. Henry Ford, 
watching the pilots jockey their 
controls to keep even keels in the 
rain and gale at the finish, said: 
“This shows the reliability of the 
airplane, if anything does.” 

Edsel Ford met with the Tour 
pilots at a hotel banquet and pre- 
sented the Ford trophy to 
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ID YOUR WATCH RIDE 


A wonderful thing, indeed, is a 
watch that has been with you, and 
a part of you, daily for twenty 
years or more! With it you asso- 
ciate the fading pageant of fondly remembered yester- 
days . . . the romance, the adventures, the triumphs 
of your life. But many others see it too, and with 
critical eyes, undulled by sentiment. The stranger or 
chance acquaintance regards that watch as he does 
the clothes you wear, the motor car you drive, the 
house in which you live ...as an index to your busi- 


ness and social standing. Can you afford to be so 


A watch may never 


lose a second yet be 
many years slow 





With YOU .....0QN A BECYCLE BUILT FOR TWO? 


judged, and discounted, when a 
new and modern Elgin Watch may 
be had for so moderate a sum? It, 
too, will become a truly treasured 
thing ... worthy alike of your pride and trust. You 
will wonder, perhaps, how a watch so thin and so 
handsome can yet be so faithful and unerring. But you 
will never have reason to question its accuracy, and 
none, however discriminating, will ever challenge ex- 
cellence so outstanding. Elgin is conceded to be the 


world’s standard for watch integrity, and to such effi- 


‘ciency is wedded exquisite beauty of design. 


THE WATCHWORD FOR ELEGANCE AND EFFICIENCY 


E.LGIN 














THE WOMAN’S WRIST WATCH, in a case of 
14-karat solid white gold, is priced at $60. 


THE MAN’S WATCH may be had in a white 
or green gold case. Priced at $175. 
Your jeweler will show these and other 
Elgins to you gladly. No other watch is 
offered in so generous an assortment of 


styles nor at a price range so liberal. 
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“Dean of Pilots’ Eddie Stinson. 
Detroit cherished a rumor that 
businessmen were going to send 
Pilot Stinson and his ship on a 
world tour. 

During the 4,200-mile excursion: 
@ The contestants flew 57,526 
plane miles and 2,776,300 passenger 
miles. 

@ There were only about a dozen 
forced landings. 

@ Only two engines failed, one 
of which was ten years old. 

@ There were 16 Wright Whirl- 
wind engines, on 12 ships. Of 
these, only two developed serious 
trouble in the 65,744 engine-miles 
flown. 

CG A radio salesman who made 
the trip alleged that he had done 
$200,000 worth of business in the 
16 days. 


The air tourists discussed next 
year’s tour and recommended: 
CG That the planes remain a full 


We Manrc~sn — 


be nonchalant ... light a 


© 1927, P. Lorillard Co., Est. 1760 


EMBARRASSING MOMENTS 


When the banker informs you that you 
have overdrawn your checking account... 


MURAD CIGARETTE 


MURAD 


For those who feel entitled to life’s better things 





day at each stop so that the public 
can learn to distinguish, say, a 
Crosley from a Buhl as handily 
as it tells a Packard from a 
Lincoln. 

@ That the scoring be made more 
sporting and competitive. 


Brake 


If planes could brake themselves 
on the air and alight as abruptly 
as birds do by reversing the thrust 
that gives them flight, aviation 
would be vastly safer and more 
convenient. To this end, Inventor C. 
Francis Jenkins of Washington, 
D. C., radio and television expert, 
has been applying himself lately 
to discover a literal “air brake.” 
Last week he announced success. 

Mr. Jenkins’ invention did not, 
however, enable a plane to de- 
press its wings, bird fashion. It 
was an adaptation of the rever- 
sible propeller blade already used 
on water ships but hitherto con- 
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sidered too dangerous for planes 
because of the havoc a pilot would 
cause by pulling his reversing lever 
at the wrong moment. The Jen- 
kins device included a safety catch 
released only by the contact of 
the plane with its landing surface. 
When this catch releases, the pilot 
can “shift gears,” reversing the 
pitch of his propeller blades so 
that the pressure they beat up 
pushes the plane backward in- 
stead of forward. If reliable, the 
Jenkins invention promised to be 
even more effective than the wheel 
brakes already in use on land 
planes. Wheel brakes can _ be 
thrown out of commission by a 
heavy landing. The reversible- 
blade brake will function as long 
as the motor runs. 


CINEMA 


New Pictures 


The Callahans and the Murphys, 
saints be praised, are all of the 
same race. In the best tradition, 
Mrs. Murphy squabbles incessantly 
over the back fence with Mrs. Cal- 
lahan. This is comical because 
their four children are inter-en- 
gaged and likely to be unapprised 
of the latest diplomatic conditions. 
Marie Dressler, who is said to con- 
template retirement, acts Mrs. Cal- 
lahan with éclat. 


The Prince of Head Waiters 
(Lewis Stone). The Parisian hero 
is torn from his newly-wed U. S. 
bride, because her father, of 
haughty Boston ancestry, cannot 
tolerate a penniless artist in the 
family. Twenty years later the 
embittered man is a head waiter 
in a superior U. S. eating-place. 
While on duty, he has occasion to 
save a youth (Robert D. Agnew) 
from a blond siren of the “swell- 
restaurant” set. The youth turns 
out to be the head waiter’s son. 
Thus Destiny led the man without 
hope to happy fulfillment. 


. 








Crime & Punishment.* Dostoiev- 
sky wrote a grand and gloomy 
novel about a Russian youth who 
seeks salvation in rationality and 
finds it in faith. In the course of 
his anguished gropings he commits 
a brutal murder, falls in love with 
a gentle girl. Phoenix Film Co. 
of Germuny has telescoped the 
story onto the screen with sin- 
cerity enough to preserve its hulk 
but without art enough to point 
its outlines. 


Ten Modern Commandments 
(Esther Ralston). Among modern 
young women, it appears, the ten 
modern commandments are all one: 
“Get your man.” That much Kit- 
(Esther Ralston) ac- 
complishes by marrying Tod Gil- 
bert (Neil Hamilton), who has 





*Last season, Crime & Punishment was 
given as a play entitled The Humble, in 
which Basil Sydney and Mary Ellis ap- 
peared. 
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many thous- 
ands have 
waited for —a 
compact, convenient sized, 
completely self-contained 
Frigidaire, at a low price. 
And it'shere. At —_— sO 
low that it puts 

able, automatic refriger- 


ation within the means of the reach of every family 


every home that has elec- 
tric current. 


A genuine Frigidaire complete for 
$195! Ample food capacity, plenty of 
ice cubes, sturdy Duco-finished metal 
cabinet, economical frost-coil cooling 
—all the features that have made 
Frigidaire the world’s largest selling 
electric refrigerator are found in this 
new model. The correct engineering, 
the mechanical precision and the 
long-lived construction that charac- 
terize all products of General Motors 
are more than ever apparent in this 
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_ for 19 5 


gate FraiciDAIReE within 
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new Frigidaire for $195, the lowest 
price in Frigidaire history. 

Only Frigidaire could offer such 
value. Only through Frigidaire’s 
enormous production, backed by 
General Motors almost unlimited 
financial resources and buying power, 
could such an electric refrigerator be 
offered to the American public at 
such a price, 
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F.0.8 Freezes FIVE POUNDS of ice cubes 
Dayton, Ohio between meals. 
Has practically FIVE CUBIC FEET of 





1 


Plugs in any convenicat electric outlet 
—EASY TO MOVE. 


2 


Automatically maintains constant low 
temperature—without ice, without 


attcotion. 





food storage space. 


See this new Frigidaire. 
Examine the fine work- 
manship, the beautiful finish of the 
cabinet. See the quiet, vibrationless 
operation of its mechanism. When 
you have done this, and learn that 
you can have this model delivered to 
your home for a small first payment 
on General Motors terms, you will 
buy your Frigidaire now and end all 
need of outside ice supply, forever. 


FRIGIDAIRE CORPORATION 


Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 


Dept. Z-302 Dayton, Ohio 
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THECLIFT 


AT SAN FRANCISCO 


A hotel in which theaunescorted woman or 

time-pressed, business man will be equally 

comfortable.“At once accessible to theatres, 

shopping and business districts. Yet withal, 

Clift rates are no higher. 500 outside rooms 
’ with bath—40 spacious suites, 


hawaii 
this October 










Make your plans now for a wonderful 
autumn trip. Matoto (Flying Fish) 
— famous new flagship of the Matson 
fleet, has cut the time to Honolulu to 
four days. Four perfect days at sea to 
the loveliest spot on earth— Hawaii, 
where spring is always in the air— 
land of year ’round sport, of leisure 
and contentment. 

Write our nearest office for litera- 
ture giving full information. 


Matson line 
THE SHIPS THAT SERVE 
hawaii 
215 Market St., San Francisco; 535 Fifth Ave., New York; 


140 So. Dearborn St., Chicago; 510 W. Sixth St., Los 
Angeles; 1319 Fourth Ave., Seattle 

























When You Want Figures 


in a hurry—not hurried figures—send your 
inventory and other emergency computa- 
tions to a skilled organization of public cal- 







48-hour accurate service. 


ATLAS CALCULATING SERVICE 
18 W. Jackson Boul. Chicago, IIl. 


culators. 


















come all the way from Niagara 
Falls to make his fortune as a 
song writer in Manhattan, never 
realizing at first that “Broadway 
may seem on the level, but it’s a 
steep grade when you try to make 
it.” It is. Kitten who pushes him 


up. 


Singed (Blanche Sweet). With 
her wealth, a dancing girl sets a 


bum up in the oil business. They 
both become millionaires, where- 
upon the man (Warner Baxter) 


comes down with acute social as- 
piration, - San Francisco sdciety, 
however,. will never accept him as 
long as he associates with “that 
infamous Mrs. Wall.” In the end 
he ‘overcomes the society influenza 
and marries the woman, who ccr- 
tainly did right by him. Although 
film followers will recall thet 
Blanche Sweet belongs to an early 
cinema epoch, she shows no signs 
of weakening. ‘ 
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“Sure & Far’ 


Fifty-seven years ago, the 
cathedral town of St. Andrews, 
Scotland, went daft over a youth 
of 19 whose serious face was just 
beginning to sprout the .mutton- 
chop whiskers then in fashion. His 
name was Tom Morris Jr. With 
his long-necked clubs, lumpy balls 
and tam o’shanter, he had gone 
over to Prestwick on the west coast 
and, for the third year running, 
whipped all the golfers in the land 
for the British Open Championship. 
They gave him the champion’s belt, 
to keep permanently. The next 
year they did not bother to hold 
the tournament. 

In 1872, a championship cup. was 
donated. Tom Morris Jr., his 
whiskers now fully and handsome- 
ly grown, went again to Prestwick 
and won the first leg on the cup. 
Scottish golfers were dismayed but 
cheerful. What could you do 
against the son and pupil of old 
Tom Morris, who had himself won 
four of the first ten championships 
after they were started in 1860? 

Tom Kidd, Mungo Park and 
Willie Park Sr. managed to over- 
come the Morrises the next three 
years, And then, on Christmas 
Day, 1875, Tom Morris Jr. died, 
aged but 24. Tom Morris Sr. lived 
on, but never again was a Morris 
champion. St. Andrews “canon- 
ized” the pair of them and _ erected 
a statue of Tom Morris Jr. mak- 
ing an iron shot. The _ statue’s 
legend reads: “Sure and Far.” 

Golf. spread and changed. after 
1875. Champions rose and. fell. 
Harry Vardon won the British Open 
six times; J. H. Taylor and James 
Braid, five times each. But they 
were grown men before they be- 
came golf masters, and the few 
youngsters that flashed into promi- 
nence from time to time winked out 
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briefly. Not until 1926, when he 
won the British Open with a 291 
that tied J. H. Taylor’s record of 
1909, did another young man come 
along who really played them 
“Sure and Far.” Last year Rob- 
ert Tyre Jones Jr. of Atlanta, with 
his 68 at Sunningdale (while 
qualifying) and his  undeviating 
deadliness to win at St. Ann’s, 
looked very much indeed like an- 
other Tom Morris Jr. Aged 25, he 
appeared to carry on where Tom 
Morris Jr. left off. 


+ 7 a 


Hence the unusual crowds last 
week at St. Andrews, cradle of 
golf. They banked the fairways 
with solid walls of humanity, 20,000 
strong. An obscure Frenchman 
named Réné Golias led half the 
qualifying play with a 71, and 
Cyril Tolley, the ponderous English 
amateur, led the whole flight with 
144, But the main galleries fol- 
lowed “Bawby” Jones, Excursion 
trains stopped to watch him. 
Clergymen, grandmothers, police- 
men, cripples made shift to get a 
view. Wet greens* had bothered 
his putts at first but his second 
score, a 71, was a portent. Less 
whiskery than Tom Morris Jr. 
but quite as serious, “Bawby” 
started the tournament proper by 
playing four holes steadily and, at 
the 530-yard fifth hole, putting his 
second shot on the edge of the huge 
plateau green, Peering off at the 
cup about 40 yards away, he said: 
“This is the longest putt I ever 
had to make.” He sank the putt. 

Entering the treacherous “loop” 
stretch of the old course, where 
the holes criss-cross among wiry 
gorse and whins, he played the 
next four holes in twelve shots. 
He finished the round in 68, tying 
the course record. He clicked off 
his next round in 72, forcing play- 
ers with more than the respectable 
total of 155 out of play.+ His 
pluperfect form lapsed to mere 
perfection in a third round of par 
73. He finished with another 72, 
six strokes ahead of two British 
professionals—Aubrey Boomer and 
Fred Robson—who had brilliantly 
equaled the previous tournament 
record. 

That evening on the streets of 
St. Andrews, newsboys sold “Baw- 
by’s” picture framed beside that of 
Tom Morris Jr. One dismayed 
Scotsman growled, “Ye’re nae a 
gowfer at a’—ye’re juist a ma- 
chine.” Another said: “... the 
gr-reatest gowfer in the wur-rld.” 
Carried on Scottish shoulders to his 
hotel (beside the 18th fairway), 
Gowfer Jones hastily sought pri- 
vacy. The terrific strain had ended 
in an attack of nausea. When it 
had passed he said: “I’m too hap- 
py to talk. To be a champion 





*In 19138, so much rain fell on_ St. 
Andrews during the finals of British 
Amateur that the fire department was 
called to pump out the bunkers. 


tTo narrow the field, those using 16 or 
more strokes above the leader’s total for 
36 holes are automatically eliminated from 
the British Open. Jones’s 140 cut the field 
from 104 to 53 players. 
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at St. Andrews is quite too much 
for me.” 

Instead of bringing the trophy 
home, “Bawby” gracefully asked 
the Royal and Ancient Gowf Club, 
of which he was last year made 
a life member, to “mind” it for him. 
But Scotsmen were pleased to think 
that the trophy’s ultimate destina- 
tion was, if “Bawby” could come 
over again next year, about as 
sure as it was far. 


Uzcudun v. Wills 


A tall black perpendicular shadow 
moved out of the murk of a 
cloudy night last week in Brook- 
lyn, into a glaring arena, a box- 
ing ring. Soon it slid back into 
the murk, horizontally. It, the 
shadow, was the ghost of the repu- 
tation as a heavyweight fighter of 
Harry Wills, onetime Negro steve- 
dore, now an affluent Negro bank 
depositor, 

The horizontal departure of Mr. 
Wills’s shadow was effected by a 
grotesque human with thicket eye- 
brows, a blasted mouth and arms 
and legs like bent ingots—Paolino 
Uzcudun, woodchopper from _ the 
Basque country (southwest France). 
M. Uzcudun, not bothering to pro- 
tect his already hopeless face from 
Mr. Wills’s outlashing fists, waited 
until the fourth round to bash Mr. 
Wills over backwards against the 
ropes, down on the floor, down on 
the floor again. Then M. Uzcudun 
lay on the floor himself, flipped 
himself erect with a comic leer and 
said: “Paolino Uzcudun, champion 
du monde!” 

Champion du monde (of the 
world) he was anything but, hav- 
ing demonstrated very little ex- 
cept that Mr. Wills is a_ total 


‘ anachronism. Josef Paul Cukos- 


chay (Jack Sharkey), Boston sailor, 
demonstrated the same thing some 
months ago (TIME, Oct. 25). At 
that time, all that Mr. Sharkey 
won was the right to meet Mike 
McTigue (Timr, March 14); from 
whom he won the right to meet 
his fellow Bostonian, Edward James 
Maloney; from whom he won the 
right to meet onetime Champion 
Jack Dempsey; from whom, last 
week, he was getting ready to try 
to win the right to meet Gene 
Tunney, actual champion du monde. 


World’s Record 


One day last week—a fine mid- 
winter’s day in South Africa—one 
Authur Newton rose before dawn 
in Gwelo, Rhodesia, and ran till 
after dusk reaching Buluwayo, 100 
miles away, in 14 hr., 45 min. Mr. 
Newton claimed a world’s record 
which none disputed. 


Fresh Water Marathon 


Lake George, a bright blue rib- 
bon some 25 miles long, nestles in 
an Adirondacks cranny. Visitors 
are surprised to find its smooth, 
shadowed waters icy cold and 
treacherous. Having discovered 


that much, they must have been 


IT’S THE YOUNGER CROWD THAT SETS THE STANDARD! 


YL DP to the younger 


crowd if you want the 
right word on what to wear 
or drive or smoke. And 
notice, please, that the 
particular cigarette they 
call their own today is one 
that you’ve known very 





amazed recently to learn that it 
was selected as the place for a 
marathon to determine the fresh 
water swimming championship of 
the world. 

Scores of tubby natators plunged 
in, determined to negotiate the 
entire distance (24 miles) from the 
upper end to Fort William Henry 
pergola at the lower end. That 
meant between 15 and 30 hours in 
cold water nowhere over 60 degrees, 
in many spots 45 degrees. Among 
them were Ernst Vierkoetter, Ger- 
man conqueror of the English Chan- 
nel, William Albert Ericson (the 
Bronx), Mrs. Lottie Moore Schoem- 
mel (the Bronx swimming teacher), 
Lucy A. F. Dimond (Brooklyn), 
Paul Chotteau (Manhattan) and 
Edward F. Keating (Manhattan). 
This last is a 24-year-old who 
learned to swim near a pier in the 
East River. Unlike the others 
above listed, he was not considered 
a prominent contender. He lacked 
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well for a very long time. 


the fatty layers that blanket lean 
muscles against numbing water.... 

One by one they dropped out of 
the race. Paul Chotteau, after 26 
hours, gave up six miles from the 
finish, The German Vierkoetter 
surrendered after 14 hours, declar- 
ing he would attempt the distance 
again, when his digestion was func- 
tioning normally. Mrs. Dimond 
dropped out within sight of the 
goal. Mrs. Schoemmel, who with 
Charles Toth of Boston unfortu- 
nately steered six miles out of the 
course, left the water after cover- 
ing 26 miles in 18% hours. Forty- 
one contestants ended in the hos- 
pital ship. None, however, were 
said to be in serious condition—just 
cramps and cold pains. Near the 
end only two men were left, Eric- 
son and Keating. Ericson, after 29 
hours -in the freezing water, was 
taken out three miles from the goal. 
Only Edward Keating finished. He 
clambered onto the Fort William 
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Henry pier, after 18 hr. 47 min. of 
ceaseless fighting, to hear the 
cheers of spectators, see the flare 
of sky-rockets and fireworks in his 
honor, to receive the prize of $5,000 
offered by the American Legion of 
Lake George, with part of which he 
intends to provide his mother a 
much-needed summer vacation near 
the scene of his triumph. 


From Hurlingham 


Six swart Britishers debarked 
from the S. S. Minnetonka from 
London, were propelled by motor to 
the Westchester-Biltmore Country 
Club in Rye, N. Y. They had come, 
via London, from India, where they 
are officers in the British Army. 
It was to them that Great Britain’s 
polo organization, Hurlingham, had 
assigned the task of winning the 
Westchester cup, emblematic of in- 
ternational championship. Since 
1921 it has rested in the U. S: 

The six stalwarts take their 
sport with some seriousness. Twenty 
thousand pounds were contributed 
by Indian Rajahs, princes, poten- 
tates to send these athletes to the 
U. S. and equip them with a string 
of 45 international mounts. They 
travel as a unit, not, as in former 
years, a group of individual star 
players. The manager, Col. H. A. 
Tomkinson, said: “This will be a 
team and not just four players. .. 
All of England is behind us and it 
is a united effort.... All the players 
are fit and well and quite ready to 












Are You Still A Tire Tester? 


Motorists who “‘try before they 
buy” have proved by test that 
they get complete tire satisfaction 


and true tire economy with Fisk 
Balloon Cords. 


On hundreds of thousands of cars, 
this best known Fisk is giving such 
a generous measure of comfort and 
safety throughout unusually great 
mileage that the shrewd tire buy- 
er’s standard of tire value is the 


Fisk Balloon Cord. 


There is a tire for every need, in 
type, size and price in the Fisk 
Line. 
Fisk Tube. Get Fisks all around, 
tires and tubes, for complete tire 
satisfaction. 


“FISK SAYS IT WITH MILEAGE” 


FISK 


begin playing fast games as soon 
as the ponies are in condition.” 

The men—Maj. Eric G. Atkin- 
son (captain of the team), Maj. 
Austin H. Williams, Capt. Claude 
E. Pert, Capt. Richard George, 
Lieut. Humphrey P. Guinness— 
kept in condition by heaving medi- 
cine balls around the decks of the 
Minnetonka. Which of these five 
will be selected for the team of 
four is not yet decided. Their form 
on the fast U. S. fields will deter- 
mine the matter. One other, how- 
ever, will probably swing a British 
mallet when the team takes the 
field. He is Capt. C. T. I. Roark, 
an Irishman, connected with the 
British Army in India merely by 
reason of his membership in the 
reserve corps. Captain Atkinson and 
Manager Tomkinson must decide be- 
fore September, when the matches 
are scheduled, whether the team 
works better as a unit when com- 
posed of four men who have played 
through a whole year together, or 
when aided by the comparatively 
st¥gmge but acknowledgedly bril- 
liant Captain Roark. Their de- 
cision will in measure hang upon 
the opinion and advice of H. H. the 
Maharajah of Rutlam, himself a 
keen, able player, who travels with 
the officers as companion, enthu- 
siast, patron. 


Most prominently mentioned 


among those who may be selected 
by the U. S. Polo Association to 
represent the U. S. next Septem- 
ber are Thomas Hitchcock Jr., Dev- 



















For every tire there is a 
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ereux Milburn, Louis E. Stoddard, 
J. Watson Webb, Malcolm Steven- 
son, J. Cheever Cowdin, Earle W. 
Hopping and Robert E. Straw- 
bridge Jr. 








MEDICINE 





Moving Cancer 


In London last week, the mem- 
bers of the British Empire cancer 
campaign, which is_ functioning 
somewhat in the manner of the 
American Society for the Control 
of Cancer, heard described the slow 
motion photography of living cancer 
cells. A motion picture camera is 
focused on a cancer sore and 
operated slowly for varying periods 
up to two days. The long negative 
is developed and a positive film 
made. When the reel is projected 
on a screen the cancer cells, magni- 
fied, are seen spreading, moving, 
creeping, quite like budding flowers 
seen in slow motion pictures. The 
process is expected to reveal to 
cancer searchers many an unknown 
detail of the disease. 


. . . 


Double Fees? 


Doctors of Evanston, Highland 
Park, Ravinia and Lake Forest, 
Illinois communities along Lake 
Michigan shore north of Chicago, 
announced last week that they 
would charge double fees for calls 
they received after 7 p. m. Their 
decision excited comment in the 
Chicago Journal of Commerce, busi- 
ness newspaper: 

“The physician must not expect 
as much money as a man of cor- 
responding ability who is engaged 
in business. He must not expect 
as much leisure. He must realize 
he is an emergency man. Like 
the fireman, he must come sliding 
down the brass pole at the first 
sound of alarm. 

“If physicians insist upon sacred 
periods of leisure, they must as- 
sociate with one another, either 
as partners or as a corporation, 
and they must see to it that one 
or more of their number shall be 
constantly ready to respond to 
night calls. 

“Physicians are jealous for their 
individualistic careers. They re- 
sent the development of medical 
corporations. But as sure as rain 
they are fostering that develop- 
ment by such a short-sighted pro- 
cedure as an agreement to exact 
double fees for night visits.” 

The fact remains, as every phy- 
sician and many a patient knows, 
that the doctor’s fees are fitted 
to his patient’s purse. Those II- 
linois doctors may charge the 
double fees to neurasthenics, cranks 
and flustery mothers with ill-na- 
tured babies whose night calls are 


unwarranted. The rich, too, may 
be charged double. But the needy 
and the veritably sick will be 


charged in proper measure, for 
medicine is still a profession in 
Illinois. 
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BUSINESS 


Calendar 


A division of the Portland (Ore.) 
Chamber of Commerce ‘ast week 
determined, and published their de- 
termination, to use the Cotsworth- 
Eastman 13-month calendar, “pro- 
vided it is universally adopted.” 
That is the calendar Chairman 
George Eastman of the Eastman 
Kodak Co. has been giving his ac- 
tive support (TIME, June 27). 


Motored Ships 


Lloyd’s Register of Shipping, 
published in London last week, 
showed that of the 2,840,545 tons 
of ships a-building throughout the 
world on June 30, 1,459,595 tons 
were to be run by internal-combus- 
tion engines, 1,366,809 by steam 
engines. This was the first time 
ever that motorized tonnage had 
superseded steam.* 





Tonnage of ships under con- 
struction in various countries on 


June 30, 1927, and June 30, 1926, 
were: 


1927 1926 
Great Britain and Ireland 1, a 388 841,338 
Germany 7,620 148,851 
IE csscbiassiminnies “ 226" 774 287,346 
Holland 171,825 148,245 
United St 146,846 133,268 
France ... 136,474 153,955 
Denmark 78,280 42,673 





Exports, Imports 
U. S. foreign trade for the 


“month of June, as estimated by 


the Department of Commerce last 
week, showed an even balance be- 
tween exports and imports, In 
both cases goods were worth $359,- 
000,000. Trade values over longer 
periods were: 

First six months of 1927: Ex- 
PORTS $2,370,000,000; ImMPporRTS $2,- 
131,000,000. 

First six months of 1926: Ex- 
PorTS $2,179,747,000; Imports $2,- 
302,876,000. 

Fiscal year July 1, 1926, to June 
30, 1927: Exports $4,980,000,000; 
IMPorRTS $4,270,000,000. 

Fiscal year July 1, 1925, to June 
30, 1926: Exports $4,727,556,000; 
ImpPorTS $4,467,641,000. 


Inter-Reliance 


Ga At Salmon Falls, N. H., the 
Salmon Falls Manufacturing Co., 
maker of rubber tire fabrics and 
the town’s only industry, shut its 
factory the beginning of this year 
(TIME, Jan. 31). Work people 





*The Navigazione Generale Italiana 
(‘N. G. I.”’—Italian Line) is completing 
the world’s largest motored vessel, the 
Augustus, 33,000 tons) to go in the Italy- 
South America service. This line’s largest 
steamship, the Roma (also of 33,000 tons) 
plies between Genoa and Manhattan. The 
largest of all steamships is the Leviathan 
(59,975 tons). 
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moved away; storekeepers were 
obliged to cease business; the New 
England Public Service Co., which 
supplied all three groups—factory, 
employes and purveyors—with elec- 
tricity, lost customers. The situa- 
tion showed sharply how all factors 
in a community depend upon one 
another, 

Last week the power company 

took the initiative towards stop- 
ping Salmon Falls’ economic de- 
cay. It is one of the companies 
that Samuel Insull of Chicago con- 
trols. Thus it easily found the 
$500,000 that it paid for the long 
idle factory of the Salmon Falls 
Manufacturing Co. Now it seeks a 
manufacturer to manage the plant. 
q In Bath, Me., the Central Maine 
Power Co., another Insull com- 
pany, learned that the Bath Iron 
Works «intended to dissolve. To 
preserve its chain of customers it 
bought the iron works. 
q@ At Holyoke, Mass., directors of 
the Lyman cotton works last week 
decided: to cease business. The 
works have operated at Holyoke 
for 73 years and lately employed 
1,050 persons, who will have diffi- 
culty in getting new work. News 
despatches reflected local conster- 
nation: “The news of the plan 
came as a blow to Holyoke.” 


Goodyear Peace 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
stockholders last week ratified by 
vote the peace-plan that Owen D. 
Young suggested to them two 
months ago (TIME, May 23). They 
had been quarreling for years 
about the way the company was 
operated. Last week they ap- 
proved selling $60,000,000 bonds to 
replace several current issues; 
elected 17 directors (who chose 
seven of their number to be the 
company’s executive committee); 
re-elected Paul W. Litchfield presi- 
dent. 


Clarence Dillon of Dillon, Read 
& Co., Manhattan, and John Sher- 
win, Chairman of the Union Trust 
Co., Cleveland, onetime managers 
of the company and the butt of 
stockholders’ criticism, were elected 
directors. 

Mr. Sherwin further was ap- 
pointed to the executive committee. 


Russian Oil 


The Soviet government has been 
vexed ever since Great Britain’s 
Home Secretary Sir Joynson-Hicks 
raided their London’ quarters 
(TIME, May 23). How to retaliate, 
how to make harsh gestures has 
been their aim. Recently they re- 
confirmed a concession that William 
Averell Harriman had wheedled from 
them for mining manganese (TIME, 
June 20). The British had been, 
supposedly, using their astute of- 
fices to thwart that concession. 
Giving it to Mr. Harriman, the 
Soviets intended as a slap at Great 
Britain. 

If that gesture was a slap, last 
TIME, July 25, 1927 





week’s was a fisticuff. The Soviets 
last week granted to Standard Oil 
interests right to sell Russian oil 
for which British companies, nota- 
bly Royal Dutch-Shell, had long 
been striving. The Standard Oil 
rights included: 1) two years’ 
monopoly of selling Russian oil in 
Egypt; 2) 500,000 tons of raw 
naphtha for sale in Mediterranean 
countries; 3) 500,000 tons of fuel 
oil for Standard Oil ship filling 
stations at Constantinople, Port 
Said and Colombo; 4) six years’ 
rights to get oil for its tanker fleet 
from Russian Naphtha Syndicate 
tank stations at Marseilles, Genoa, 
Constantinople and Baku. 

In return the U. S. companies 
hold themselve ready to lend Soviet 


syndicates $50,000,000 to $75,- 
000,000. 

Biggest Advertisers 

The McClure Newspaper Syn- 


dicate last week sent to able busi- 
nessmen a chart listing the largest 
spenders of advertising money in 
the U. S. during 1926. The list: 


Chevrolet Motor Co.: $4,095,000. 

R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 
(Camel cigarets, Prince Albert to- 
bacco): $4,034,000. 

Postum Co. Ine. (Postum, Grape- 
Nuts): $3,527,000. 


Lambert Pharmacal Co. (Lister- 
ine): $3,484,000. 

American Tobacco Co. (Lucky 
Strike cigarets) : $3,323,000. 

Procter & Gamble Co. (Ivory 


Soap, Crisco): $3,051,000. 
Dodge Brothers, Inc.: $3,038,000. 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
(Fatima, Chesterfield cigarets, Vel- 
vet tobacco): $2,717,000. 
Lever Bros. Co. (Lux, 
Rinso): $2,614,000. 
Willys-Overland, Inc.: $2,604,000. 


Lifebuoy, 


Clicquot Club Train 

At Millis, Mass., where Clicquot 
Club ginger ale is made, the famed 
Clicquot Club “Eskimos” sang, down 
by the railroad tracks, of their bub- 
bling, tangy product. It was the 
42nd anniversary of their company’s 
founding. But more significant than 
that, the 40-car freight train that 
stood on the tracks where they 
sang was loaded with 400,000 bot- 
tles of Clicquot Club ginger ale. 


If all the bottles were placed butt 
en cap “they would make a pencil 
of glass 63 miles high.” They con- 
tained sufficient drink “to supply 
every man, woman and child in 
Oregon with a glassful.” The glass- 
ful would be cold, for the freight 
cars were refrigerated. They made 
up “the first solid train of trade- 
marked merchandise ever to pull 
out of New England.” 


Governor Alvan Tufts Fuller of 
Massachusetts considered the situ- 
ation sufficiently significant to 
mark a case of Clicquot Club ginger 
ale for delivery to William Hale 
Thompson, Mayor of Chicago. 
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FICTION 


Giant 


GiANTs In THE EartH—O. E. 
Rolvaag—Harper ($2.50). Over 
the wide grass lands the wind 
walked, making cat’s-paws on a 
green ocean. Beret sat on the 
prairie schooner, staring at immen- 
sity, feeling the nostalgia that 
comes to those who voyage on des- 
ert places, land or water. Her hua- 
band, Per Hansa, walked through 
the Waves, talking to the horses 
te Olariund, thei son. Beret looke 
at_the dry arid lenely sea: 

_ ven after the arrival in Dakota 
Territory, remembering her Minne- 
sota village, she felt this loneliness 
closing around her. The sky and 
the green floor made no familiar 
prisoning niche. Their infinity dis- 
regarded her. Nothing she did 
could influence or change them. She 
watched her son growing up, her 
husband fighting against the earth. 

More immigrants sail theif 

rairie schooners westward, and 

eret prays, “Almighty God, show 
mercy now to the children of men. 

Let not these folks be altogether 
lost in this trackless wilderness.” 
For herself, this is an unanswered 
prayer. Her children, her husband, 
make the prairie theirs; but Beret 
is lost in a trackless wilderness. 

The Author, for 21 years profes- 
sor at St. Olaf College, in Minne- 
sota, has written many books. A 
Norwegian himself, son of a fisher- 
man, he wrote in his own language. 
Now, translating his latest work 
into strong, thick-muscled English, 
-he tells the story of his own ac- 
climatization. More than this, he 
brings to notice a new school of 
American letters. In Minnesota 
many another Norwegian has writ- 
ten books about America in his own 
tongue, sending them to Norway 
for publication. 


Sturdy Muffin 


THE MALLETS—E. H. Young— 
Harcourt, Brace ($2). The phrase 
“an English novel” has come to 
have a peculiar conversational sig- 
nificance. It connotes a_ fiction 
with a background unmistakably 
English, usually rural; with thor- 
oughly British characters who are 
fond of animals, especially horses. 
The length of the book is at least 
twice what it should be were not 
the fiction “an English novel.” 

Of this description is The Mal- 
lets. The Mallets are four single 
ladies—Caroline, Sophia, Rose and 
Henrietta. The first three ave of 
the older generation, Rose being 
our heroine. She discovers her 
love for Hero Francis Sales only 
after he has married another girl. 
When Mrs. Sales becomes an invalid 
after a hunting accident, Rose does 
not let the fact that she was per- 
haps a little to blame for the 
mishap interfere with a pure but 
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clandestine love affair with Fran- 
cis. Henrietta, Rose’s pert niece, 
also likes Francis, but finds after 
experimenting with him that she 
likes Charles Batty better. So, 
when Sales’ wife dies, Rose mar- 
ries him and Henrietta goes Batty. 

By no means badly written, by 
no means devoid of interest, The 
Mallets, like- Miss Young’s last book 
William, is lifted above the com- 
monplace by those valuable staples, 
sympathy and __ insight. These 
staples are sufficiently in evidence 
to make many readers of English 
novels, eaters of English muffins, 
consume this sturdy literary muf- 
fin and find it good. 


Whiz, Bang, Sputter 


UNKIND Star—Nancy Hoyt— 
Knopf ($2.50). Two girls were 
born on the same night, under the 
same star, to life on erratic earth. 
Lilias Rabenstein was the daughter 
of an ambassador whose wife, the 
most charming lady of Europe, was 
intimate with the American mother 
of Cintra Amory. The two girls, 
growing up together in the flowery 
atmosphere of pre-War Europe, 
grew up differently. 


Lilias, a remote and nervous 
comet, began her life by being 
engaged to Franz Czarany who 
later veered through an _ Italian 
milky way to exert an astral in- 
fiuence on Cintra. She, a steadier 
but not less brilliant star than 
Lilias, later married Terrence 





Nancy Hoyt 
«+. prefers rockets to reasons 


Down, When Lillas éaiié to Paris 
after the War, Terrence was not 
blind to her bright beauty; but 
when she no longer dazzled his 
gaze, he returned to his wife, leav- 
ing Lilias to pursue her wayward 
course through a firmament of 
masculine sparks and fires. 

Miss Hoyt’s writing has the 
shine together with the unaccount- 
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ability of planetary motion. Gayly 
arranging the paths of her spheres, 
she, like another metaphorical Ma- 
nipulator of Constellations, makes 
no explanations, She rules out rea. 
sons and motives; indicates that 
her little galaxy is, like a display 
of fireworks, intended only for the 
spectators’ diversion. The bright 
gyrations do not come under the 
laws of literary astronomy; she 
will. light the rockets and the 
roman candles when she chooses. 
The reader may watch, ask no 
questions, be amused at the whiz, 


Nancy Hoyt, sister of Poetess 
Elinor Wylie, devotee of the Great 
God Mencken, is a worldly wise 
young lady adept at cynical, mo- 
mentary elegance of thought and 
phrase. Her previous novel, Round- 
about, was not “popular.” 


NON-FICTION 


Honore de Balzaé 


 Batzas—Réné Benjamin—Kiop/ 
($5): Fietioh could bé, has been 
defined as imaginary biography: 
Biography in its latest form could 
be defined as imaginary fiction. 
Into this definition fits the work 
of André Maurois, of his followers 
like Author Benjamin. They be- 
lieve in making truth seem real 
by giving it the guise of fiction. 
Holding to an authentic outline, 
their method is to present what 
did ge as what might have 
— , 48 part of the story. 
algae Was & é¥oss between 4 
habbit did & stboke 6f lightning, 
Absve his ndgy fae¢, lighted by 
a bulbous hose; His brain was. 4 
melting pot for fufious fanciés, 
It fumed with a thousand energetic 
inspirations which varied from run. 
ning a printing press to writing 
the Comédie Humaine. Everything 
he did was characterized by a 
gigantic and exaggerated gusto. 

t diner with George Sand “three 
bottles had bee piled. He 
peifited to them: ‘We are net 
drinking!’ After they had é0ii- 
siimed six do%eii oysters, he pointed 
to the shells: ‘What’s wrong with 
you all tonight? Does nobody feel 
hungry?” 

Careening through life with the 
impetus of a cannon ball, Balzac 
dashed into love affairs at every 
turn. His first two mistresses were 
twice his age. People of all sorts, 
from grocery clerks to emperors, 
fired his imagination to write about 
them. In the meantime, he loved 
carriages, good wine, sleek clothes, 
expensive food. He ran up debts 
of 150,000 francs and trying to 
extricate himself by scatter-brained 
schemes, increased them. His eco- 
nomic principle was that spending 
more money means the necessity 
for earning more money, and as 
his only sure way of earning more 
money was to write more books, 
this principle accounts for the ex- 
istence of many a Balzac master- 


piece. 
4 Author Benjamin, describing 
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prodigious doings, allows himself 
to become infected with the superb 
extravagance of his subject. He 
rhapsodizes too readily, too insist- 
ently points the salient qualities, 
too rarely sees the subtleties fused 
in the character of Honoré de 
Balzac. Mediocre translation has 
not improved the book which is, all 
in all, a cage too small for its 
canary. 


Jealous Zealot 


THE Hoty Lover—Marie Conway 
Oemler—Bonit & Liveright ($2). 
With religious excitement curdling 
his mind, John Wesley came to 
Georgia. There he fell in love 
with 15-year-old Sophy Hopkey, 
made the saving of her soul his 
excuse for a prolonged and un- 
culminated courtship. When she, 
tired of his reluctance to propose, 
married William Williamson, John 
Wesley flew into a silly and de- 
structive rage. Not content to 
relinquish his inamorata, he pur- 
sued her with persecutions, driv- 
ing her away from Holy Com- 
munion, questioning the legality 
of her marriage. At last, after 
she miscarried a child, her hus- 
band sued the man of God. Be- 
fore the case was tried he left 
the colonies, returned to England 
with the Word of God, to found 
Methodism. 

Author Oemler estimates the 
subject of her biography at his 
face value. Writing in the man- 
ner of fiction, she draws bold con- 
clusions from his actions, makes 
no attempt to soften his cruelties 
on the excuses of religious mania. 
Yet human beings are more 
important than idols and the First 
Methodist is not diminished by 
stringent treatment. He emerges, 
a conceivable person, lecherous as 
well as righteous, prurient as well 
as pure, jealous of a girl as well 
as zealous for his God. Author 
Oemler treats him curtly but with 
even justice. The serious nature 
of the book may surprise that por- 
tion of the public who associates 
her in literature only with stories 
concerning one Slippy McGee. 


Thesis 


Your Money’s WortH—Stuart 
Chase & F. J. Schlink—Macmillan 
($2).* The consumer seldom gets 
fair value for his money. He 
invests largely in the bright prom- 
ises of clever copywriters, the se- 
ductive swing of an alluring slo- 
gan, the cumulative effect of mil- 
lions of advertising dollars. He 
spends much more than he ought to 
pay for products that do much less 
than they claim to perform. “When 
the technique of advertising is 
arrayed on the side of the private 
balance sheet, may the Lord have 
mercy on the consumer’s soul... .” 

Such is the Chase-Schlink thesis. 
The remedy suggested is simple, 
though at present largely hypo- 
thetical. Let there be established 
testing bureaus, like the National 
Bureau of Standards. Let these 
bureaus analyze manufacturers’ 


*Chosen by the Book-of-the-Month Club 
for July. 


Sego lilies adorn 
Salt Lake City’s 
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Genera! Electric illuminat- 
ing engineers have shown 
many cities and towns how 
their charm may besymbol- 
ized in artistic lighting 
systems. For full informa- 
tion about better, safer, 
cleaner cities address the 
Street Lighting Depart- 
ment, General Electric 
Company, Schenectady, 
N. Y. A wealth of up-to- 
the-minute street-lighting 
datais yours for theasking. 


or a rustic pole 


Ornamental standards for street 
lighting are now made to express 


a city’s individuality. 


In San Francisco’s Chinatown 
pagoda lanterns harmonize with 
the shops, while in Bronx River 
Parkway near New York, plain 
rustic poles covered with bark 


support the lights. 


Modern lighting systems lend 
atmosphere by day, and after 
nightfall their brilliance attracts 
business, diminishes crime, and 
safeguards traffic. 
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products, publish their analyses, 
rate each product in accordance 
with its desserts. Then the consumer 
will be buying not a slogan, not an 
advertising campaign, not a pack- 
age, not a name. He will be buy- 
ing a product. He may “get his 
money’s worth.” 


Picturesque Eugenics 


THE Next AGE OF MAN—Albert 
Edward Wiggam — Bobbs - Merrill 
($3). “Plainly, it is a crisis in the 
affairs of human beings.” It is a 
time not far distant, according to 
Author Wiggam, when the two 
hormones which control female re- 
productive organs will be harnessed, 
put into pills, sold at corner drug 
stores. Thus will parents be able 
to determine the nature and the 
number of their offspring. A 
finer race will be bred. Evolution 
will become “peaceful, happy, be- 
nign.” 4 

Author Wiggam, a picturesque 
eugenist, has a propensity for 
digging into the modern discoveries 
of biology, explaining them to the 
lay reader in colorful prose, hope- 
fully adding the wonders that may 
be. 

In a more factual, but. still 
hypothetical, chapter of his book, 
Author Wiggam lays down the 
four cornerstones of eugenics: 

1) “The mental, temperamental 
and spiritual traits of man are 
inherited by the same mechanism 
and in just about the same degree 
as are his physical traits.” 

2) “...the non-inheritance in 
any large, wholesale way of what 
are commonly called ‘acquired’ 
characters.” 

3) “Good qualities tend to be 
associated with one another in the 
natural make-up of men and 
women.” 

4) “. .. the tendency of like to 
marry like.” ee 

Other works of Author Wiggam: 
The New Decalogue of Science, 
The Fruit of the Family Tree. 


Eager 


RUSTLE OF SpRING—Clare Cam- 
eron—Doran ($2).. When Clare 
Cameron was a little -girl she 
lived, like her contemporary, Author 
Thomas Burke, in the slums of 
London. Her parents were stodgy, 
honest, bourgeois, with numerous 
aunts and cousins. Clare grew 
up with a longing for “finer 
things.” 

This document of her callow 
years is marred by an _ overdose 
of sentimental estheticism and a 
dismaying lack of humor. She 
seems a little too sure that she 
was an unusual little girl. When, 
in school, “we were given the 
choice of three subjects for com- 
position: ‘The Autobiography of a 
Weathercock,’ ‘A Day in_ the 
Country,’ and ‘What I would do 
with Five Pounds.’ I thought them 
much better subjects than usual, 
and immediately felt ideas pour- 
ing into my head for ‘The Weath- 
ercock.’ Yes, there he was on the 
church tower ... up in the wind 
- . - denny sat beside me biting 
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her pen and looking cross and 
unhappy. . . . The bell rang. 
‘Oh teacher . . .!’ ‘Still haven’t 
finished Clare? Afraid you can’t 
have any more time today.’ | 
experienced all the pangs of 
thwarted ambition, denial in the 
midst of white hot creation, death 
in the midst of life, and could 
have wept.” 

The many assurances of Author 
Cameron’s eagerness to express 
herself arouse the suspicion that 
she would have done better to 
curb her eagerness until she was 
eager to express more than her 
eagerness to express herself. 


HUMOR 
Dunt Esk Anodder 


DuNt Esk—Milt Gross—Doran 
($2). “Mr. Feitlebaum—Mm— 
Oohoo, nize baby—oohoooo—Hm 
—Look from henimals a book! So 
geeve in de book a look so tell 
poppa wot it stends dere de heni- 
mal—ah—ah— 

“Baby—Squshlzzrrlx!!! 

“Mr. Feitlebaum—Yi yi yi!! A 
HAPE he spuck! A Hape!! Yi yi 
—geeve a look de book, momma— 
look de peecture!! Is a hape, no?? 
So I say, ‘Baby, dollink, wot’s 
dees??? So he saz me, ‘A hape!’ 
Look it stends: 


‘Haye stends for hape 
Wot he leeves in de trizz: 
Whan he nidds a gless meelk 
He'll a cuccanot squizze!!’” 


All Milt Gross’s humor is like 
this. There is no satire, no attempt 
at subtlety, beyond the ‘infinite 
subtlety of the extraordinary dia- 
lect in: which his’ characters cavort. 
They—Mr.~ & Mrs.: Feitlebaum, 
Looy, Isidore, Nize Baby, Mrs. 
Noftolis—are -continuously excited. 
At home, at the theatre, at the 
“sisshore,” they jabber at one an- 
other in a_ wild -jargon,’ which 
appears at first glance: totally «in- 
comprehensible; at ‘second ~:and 
ensuing - glances, astonishingly 
familiar and funny. Author Gross, 
frizz-headed young feature man. on 
the New York World, has’ been 
called, ,not without basis, a “great 
stylist.” He is best understood 
when read aloud. 
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